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Connersville High Pressure Gas Pump 


RA A: 





CONNERSVILLE 


Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters 


CONNERSVILLE GAS PUMPS, EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS are exceptionally 
advantageous wherever gas is handled. 

Although they are the type of simplicity, they possess all the features of practical 
construction, resulting from years of experience. 


CORRECT 


The testimonials which we have received from users of CONNERSVILLE PUMPS, 
EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS, prove that “Connersville” products are correct both in 


design and service. Many state that they out-work as well as out-last the best pumps that 
they have ever been able to obtain. 


EFFICIENT 


Their range of capacity is from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, and their pressure range is from % to 10 
There is no lost motion—all motion is rotary, parts being carefully balanced and separated by accurately 
There are no valves, no springs, and no internal parts requiring lubrication. 


SER VICEABLE 


The service to which CONNERSVILLE PUMPS, EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS can be put, is almost 
unlimited. They can be used for handling air, gas, steam, water and all other fluids. 
These pumps may be driven by belt, by direct connected steam engine, by electric motor direct connected 


or through gear and pinion, or by silent chain. 
If you wish correct and efficient pump service write for a “CONNERSVILLE” catalog. 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 


CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE, IND. NEW YORK 
929 Monadnock Bldg. 114 Liberty St. 


Hi ER 


Say vou saw tt in THe Iron Trace Review 


pounds. 
gauged clearances. 
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Industry Bows to Broadened Rule 


Complete Federal Domination of Distribution and Virtually of Production is Quick- 
ly and Quietly Effective—Resumption of Free Market Conditions Dependent 
Wholly on Pleasure and Will of Government-—-War Needs Supreme 


iron and 


final and 


ASHINGTON’S dominion of the 
W steel industry is complete. The 
historic chapter written by the war indus- 
tries board June 6 is in full effect. Nota ton of mill 
or furnace product now is moving except in strict 
accord with federal rule or dictate. The whole in- 
dustry within a few days has been formally and 
firmly planted on an absolute war basis. The small 
remaining vestige of a free market has been wiped out. 
There has been some hesitancy, but no confusion. 
The gradual and sequential steps by which the in- 
dustry has been brought to the concluding stage has 
made little readjustment necessary. Some recasting 
of individual policies of distribution and operation as 
have been required, have been quickly made. Pro- 
ducers on their part have received the new conditions 
with something of relief. They have accepted the 
agreement entered into by a joint committee of their 
number and of the war industries board as establish- 
ing a definite and all-inclusive plan of procedure 
for the period of the war. Consumers already con- 
vinced that their security lay only in their identifica- 
tion with essential production find their position 
virtually unchanged. 
The literal significance of the agree- 
ment between the producers and the 
government is that it formally trans- 
fers from the manufacturer into the 
hands of the war board 
and the steel director the full responsibility for the 
shaping of production and distribution. The really 
new feature of this function of the 


steel director to issue licenses or permits to producers 


Responsibility 
is Centered 


industries 


control is the 


for the disposal or delivery of any surplus that may 
remain after priority or nonpriority orders, falling 
within a specified list of essential purposes, shall have 
been satisfied. Whether this provision actually de- 
notes that some tonnage in time will be made available 
The 


list of nonpriority purposes which the government 


fo nonwar consumption is by no means assured. 


ahead of any nonwar distribution is 
Furthermore, it is clearly indicated 


This, in 


has set very 
comprehensive. 
that it may be extended from time to time. 
effect, gives the government an elastic control over 
such excess production as may appear from time 
to time. On this point it is significant that some 
large producers report that practically 100 per cent 
of their recent inquiries excluding export tonnage, are 
included within preferential list. 


In the meantime the approximately 


Wee Chidens 17,000,000 tons of direct and indi- 
rect war orders filed with the 
Keep Rising steel director have been consider- 
ably enlarged and the total is 
growing steadily. In all discussions of war ton 


nage it is pointed out by producers, however, that 
time of delivery and not mere volume is the real 
essence. The 13,000,000 tons of shipping for which 
the capacity will be available next year will repre- 
sent probably 3,500,000 tons of ship plates. The 
mills should have no difficulty in supplying this 
demand, especially with 1,300,000 tons of new ca- 
pacity about to come in. The crux of the whole 
problem of war steel supply manifestly turns on 
the uncertainty as to what will be needed, caused 
by the ever-changing demands of the great conflict. 
The pig iron situation promises to 
be little affected. The movement, 
dating back some weeks, to put 
that industry on a genuinely war 
The 


survey of production and consumption now under 


Iron Survey 
Aids Control 


basis now is well advanced. 


way will harmonize well with the extended gov- 
ernment regulations. Producers already are mak 
ing use of the data. obtained from their consumers 
through the questionnaires recently circulated to 
shipments. New 
The new ton 


guide them in their business 


largely is in the form of allocations. 
the 


nage requested from the furnaces by govern 


ment this week is large. 
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An Historic Agreement 


AD the government with one sweep of its sov- 
H ereignty seized the iron and steel plants of the 

country for the purposes of war it could not 
have effected a more complete control of the industry 
than has been brought about by the memorable events 
of the past week. 

By the agreement entered into by a joint committee 
of the war industries board and of the American Iron 
and Steel institute and now finally ratified by the war 
industries board not a ton of iron and steel is to be 
made or marketed unless it has first been formally 
vised by the proper government officials or 
unless its use is of such a character as to fall 
within the restricted classes officially set forth. The 
effect of this agreement is to give the government a 
hand in every transaction involving the products of the 
mills and furnaces. Heretofore its exercised juris- 
diction has extended only to the requirements of 
war and of those lines of consumption which the 
government has considered of an essential character. 
Henceforth whatever vestige of an open market or 
of normal distribution there shall remain, will be by 
the sufferance and in accordance with the direction 
of the federal authorities through a system of licenses 
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or permits to be issued application, by the 


steel director, who is backed by the powers recently 


upon 


vested in the war industries board. 

This licensing or permit plan is the important and 
cardinal feature for the ordinary consumer of iron 
and steel of the new war control system. It effectu- 
ally closes the final gap in the scheme of distribution 
under war conditions through which material may 
have passed to the open market at the will and prefer- 
ence of the producer. When and whether any steel 
will be subject to open sale now rests with the decis 
ion and judgment of those charged with the respon- 
the 


war 


sibility of supplying essential requirements of 
iron and steel under The 


ual producer thereby will be spared the perplexity and 


conditions. individ- 
embarrassment of deciding himself between the con- 
flicting claims of consumers for such surplus as may 
come into his possession from time to time. The 
the full burden not only 
available 


government has assumed 


of seeing that the material is placed to 
best advantage under but that 
it shall have first call upon anything that is within 


In substance, it 


present conditions 
the capacity of the mills to produce. 
will direct both production and distribution. 

The question whether at any time there shall be 
with the 
will not 


a surplus of iron and steel rests wholly 


government. Direct and indirect war needs 
be the only determining factors. 
shall be available, the agreement provides a list of 


It is clearly inti- 


3efore any surplus 


nonpriority uses shall be served. 
mated that this nonpriority but preferential list may 


be revised from time to time. There is nothing to 


prevent the government from extending it, at will, 


and thereby absorbing any surplus that seems likely 


to become available. This emphasizes the close and 


complete control which may be exercised over dis- 


tribution at all times. 
The new government plan, finally is a measure of 
icither 


1 


It has become increasingly clear 


conservation. ' 
the government officials themselves nor the stee! pro- 
how much tonnage 


the 


ducers have any positive idea 


eventually will be required by war and when. 
The almost daily-changing demands of the 


That being true, 
~ 


great con- 
flict are beyond human calculation. 
the part of wisdom has been that the full potentiality 
of the iron and shall be constantly at 
the call of the country and that every need, no matter 
the 


industry 


steel 


how great, shall be met with the least delay. 


new plan virtually insures this. War has been given 


precedence over every other consideration In a 


matter so vital, an oversupply is the best insurance 


Whether in the 


iron and 


end, there is 


steel 


for the whole country. 
to be a marketable surplus of is to be 
settled only after essential demands of every possible 
satisfied 
of the 


steel 


fully considered and 
the 


consumer of 


character have been 


as war measures. Considering gravity 


individual iron and 
that 


anything 


occasion, the 
the would 


but the 


could not expect government 


stop short of most complete 


precaut ions, 



































Tv hniecal Maat » Bae cal 
echnical Meetings Essential 
N these days when every human activity must 
meet the single test, “Will it help to win the war?” 
a consideration of the functions of technical and 
engineering society meetings in relation to the na 


When the war 


business 


tional emergency is perhaps in order. 
broke out last 
nical organizations took the stand that meetings should 


year a number of and tech 
be greatly curtailed or abandoned, and in two or three 
notable instances prominent and long established con 
ventions actually were canceled. Later President 
Wilson came out in favor of meetings as usual, on 
account of the potential value of such gatherings in 
the great work of perfecting our war organization 
A measure of the usefulness of the engineering so- 
cieties and business organizations in wartime may be 
found in the recent spring meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at Worcester, Mass., 
which is reported in detail elsewhere in this issue. 
Out of thirty-four titles on the program, including 
many purely technical papers, eighteen were on sub- 
jects relating directly to the war and perhaps ten 
others were of indirect war importance. Furthermore 
these papers and addresses contained numerous sug 
gestions and ideas of tangible value on such import- 
ant matters as technical training, 


labor turnover, fuel conservation, munitions manufac- 


emergency war 


ture, textile production, etc. Throughout the meet- 
ing the utmost liberality in disclosing manufacturing 
methods, the development of which in some cases 
had cost thousands of dollars, was evident. One man 


ufacturer described in detail a method of drawing 
reverse tapers for detonating cases, thus doing away 
with expensive time-consuming machining operations 
Another told at length how his factory was trans 
formed from the production of luxuries to war ne 
cessities. A third took up the technical phases of 
air propulsion. Others contributed equally important 
bits of information. And if, as military experts claim, 
the war will be won by the side 


the most 


that finally mobilizes 
effective war-making machinery in over 
whelming quantity, backed by a 100 per cent efficient 
Organization in and behind the lines, 
mation of the nature just 


American 


“how to” infor 


described is invaluable to 


manufacturers at the present time. Fur 
nishing such information lies completely and solely 
within the province of engineering societies and the 


business press. Both are making good. 


Universities as War Centers 
HIS 1s the 


versities are holding commencement exercises 


season of the year when our uni 


More significance attaches to them at present 


than ever before in the history of the nation Che 
value of the new product of our institutions of highet 
training cannot be overstated at this time \lready 
Many seniors are in the military service. Instruc 





sciences and arts have been 


tions 


in the professions, 
that the 
than heretofore to train minds in chemistry, mathe- 


intensified so classes are better equipped 


matics, engineering, medicine, in the devising of mu- 


nitions, in helping to plan campaigns, in figuring out 
I 5 I 5 > 


gun ranges and on through the list 


They produce the sort of material, in the shape 


of trained minds, that is required in this day to con- 
duct a war of superlative science and trained skill 


on a successful basis. If the work that universities 


have done and are doing in the way of preparing men 


for the military service in t! numerous branches 


were reduced to a written report after hostilities have 
ended, it would supply one of the most inspiring and 
fascinating volumes dealing with the war 


Kfficiency 


© 


hy r 
Encourage Proved 
“Trust-busting’, once a popular sport in the United 
States, seems to be falling into disrepute these latter 


days, and even courts, supposed to be cold and distant 


to the sentiments of the populace, appear to have 
been warmed somewhat by the change in general 


sentiment. 

Recently the United States Supreme Court decided 
the suit for the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. by refusing to order the dissolution. 
the court has the 


dissolution of the 


In favor of these combinations 


following to say: 


“The company indeed has magnitude, but it is at 
once the result and cause of efficiency and the charge 
that it has been oppressively used is not sustained 
Patrons are given the benefits of improvements made 
by the company and new machines substituted 
for the old ones without proportionate charge. There 
a saving as well in the cost of the manufac 
ture of shoes. These are some of the results of the 
organization of the United company.” The court is 
seemingly governed by common sense as well as by 
interpretation of the law when it says: “The idea its 
repellant that so complete an instrumentality should 
be dismantled and its concentration and efficiency lost.” 


are 


has been 


Another instance of the value of 


tions of capital and industrial ability is the 


large aggrega 


United 


States Steel Corp., which has been and is rendering 


invaluable service in the prosecution of the war. 


Much efficiency now available would have been lacking 


without the aid of the men at its head. The two 


latest enterprises for the production of weapons 1s 


under its management and the government is not 


asked to pay a cent for the service. Only a large 


corporation could have done this service 

It would be to the good of publi policy as well as 
an act of fair-minded justice if the suit for dissolution 
of the Steel corporation should be allowed to drop, in 
view of the service so freely rendered. Similar action 
in other suits against other alleged unlawful combina 
tions of industry where the factor of proved efficiency 
is so would one offset of national 


clear represent 


benefit against the terrible cost.of war 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON 


SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown. $50.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh...... $57.00 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh... 2.90c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh... 3.25¢ 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pitts... 3.00c 

Structural shapes, Phila... 3.185c 
Structural shapes, N. Y... 3.195¢ 
Structural shapes, Chgo... 3.00c 

Tank plates, Chicago..... 3.25¢ 

Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 3.25¢ 

Tank plates, Philadelphia. 3.435¢ 
Tank plates, New York. 3.445c 
tars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 

Bars, soft steel, C hicago. 2.90c 

Bars, soft steel, New York 3.095c¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Phila..... 3.085¢ 
Bar iron, Chicago Swdeeade 3.50¢ 

Bar’ 1fOR, PRB. .ccccccecce 3.50c to 3.685c 
tar iron, Cleveland....... 3.64c to 3.70c 

Bar iron, New York...... 3.50c to 3.695c 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh...... Py 50c 

Hard steel bars ,Chicago.. 3.00c 

RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 
Angle bars, Pittsburgh base. 3.25c 
Angle bars, Chicago base. .25¢ 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill 57.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mili. ‘ 3.00c 
Relaying rails, light, St. 7. 60.00 to 67.00 
Spikes, railroad, Pitts...... 3.90c 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh..... 4.90c 
Track bolts, Chicago....... §.115¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago......... 3.25¢ 
WIRE PRODUCTS 

(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers 5c more) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh...... $3.50 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh. 3.95 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh. 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.... 4.35 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts... 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh....... 4.00 


CHAIN, PILING, STRIP STEEL 


(In cents per pound) 


roof coil, Pitts. 8.00c 


Chain, % in. 


Sheet piling, base, Pitts.... 4.00c to 5.00c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 

inches and wider by 0.100 inch and 

heavier, base per 100 pounds, 6.50c 
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SHEETS 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 5.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 5.00¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi 5.215« 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 5.00¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 5.00« 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 6.25« 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 6.25« 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi.. 6.465 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. 4.25 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts... 4.25« 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi.. 4.465 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 4.435 
TIN PLATE 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $7.75 
Base Pittsburgh 
Black Galv 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
% to 3 in., butt, steel....... 51 37% 
4% to 3 in., butt, ic ceases 3; 17 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c. 1 . 30 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. l........ 12 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


(Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B 


Four-inch, Chicago ........ 63.35 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 60.35 
Four-inch, New York batcaes 64.35 
Six-inch and over, N. Y.... 61.35 
Four-inch, Birmingham...... 58.00 
Six-in, and over, Birmingham 55.00 
HOOPS, BANDS, SHAFTING 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ......... 3.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh ......... 3.50« 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 3.50c 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads.... 17 off to list 
Cotton ties, May, per bundle $1.91 
RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. 4.40c 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh.... 4.50¢ 
Rivets ye in. & small., Pitts. 50 and 10 off 


NUTS AND BOLTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 

(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
PE [Oy casecncbaaeses 50-5 off 
3 UU =e er 40-—10-5 off 
Larger and lomger........... 40 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 

in Co sess sabeieeen 50-10—-5 off 
ee CE ~ctc a6 wenknwes ‘ 50-5 off 
Larger and longer...... - 40-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hex 

agon nuts % in. and larger 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hex- 

agon nuts 7% in. and smaller 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone Lani: jag 

screws 50-10 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank 2.50c off 
Hot pressed, sqpare tapped 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped 2.10c off 
Cold pressed, square blank 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped 2.00c off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank . 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped 2.00c off 
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ro 1s RE SY 


rf ste gt wa 
Prices Present and Past : 
i 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


. 
Quotation, on leading products June 12, average for May, 1918, average for March, 1918, and average for | 
June, 1917. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named, 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 
June 12, May, March, Jur June 12, May, March, June, 
1918 1918 1918 1917 1918 1918 1918 1917 a 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh... $36.30 $36.15 $37.25 $55 Iron bars, Cleveland eee, | 1.64 3.64 : 
fasic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 33.10 32.95 33.95 50.20 Iron bars, Chicago mill........ 3.5¢ ) 3.50 ; . 
*No. 2 Foundry pig iron, Pitts. 34.10 33.95 33.95 51.0 Beams, Chicago 3.00 0 1. 
*"No. 2, Foundry pig iron, Chi. 33.00 33.00 33.00 51.0% Beams, Pittsburgh 3.00 3 - 41 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 37.50 37.50 37.50 51.8 Beams, Philadelphia os 3.185 3.18 18 4.66 
Peeeseie, GUO ccscccccsseses 33.50 33.50 33.50 ).07 Tank plates, Pittsburgh oon 3.2 3 { 
Malleable. Chicago .........::. 33.50 33.50 33.50 50.5 Tank plates, Chicago.... ; 3.2 : 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham. 33,50 33.50 33.50 35.7 Tank plates, Philadelphia 3.435 3.43 3.43 66 
*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton 33.00 33.00 33.00 38.60 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pitts.. ; 5.00 ‘ 8] 
Reete, ensbere POsccccccsccese 32.00 32.00 33.00 46.37 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pitts 4 4 
**No. 2X Virginia, furnace .§ ae 33.50 33.50 46.5 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts 6.3 ¢ ¢ 
**No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia 34.25 34.25 34.25 47.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... : +. Si 3.50 f 
Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered 250.00 50.00 250.00 431.2 Connellsville furnace coke a 6 6.4 6.09 11.1 y 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 47.50 7.50 47.50 93.7 Connellsville foundry coke ; 7.00 7.00 7A 11.18 . 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh 51.00 51.00 Si. 101.25 Heavy melting steel, Pitts... 29.00 ( 30.00 4 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pitts.. 51.00 51.00 51.00 101.25 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 28.50 8. 5 29.50 36.62 ‘ 
Open-hearth billets, Pitts 47.50 47.50 47.50 93.7 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 29. 28 7 ; 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.62 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa 34. 4 35. ; i 
Steel bars, Chicago...........- 2.90 2.90 2.90 4.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 33.50 ; ) 4 : 
Iron bars, Philadelphia........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.2¢ Rerolling rails, Chicago 34.06 j 0 4¢ “ 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
(For Appitionat Paices See Pace 1526) °) 
Bae oN TTS on OMS meme genet rye “ 


Iron Survey Aids New Control Plan 


Data on Consuming Position of Individual Melters Helps Producers to Follow Ex- 
tended Government Regulations Over Distribution—Some Users Refuse 


to Make Returns—-Large Tonnages Up For Allocation 


Philadelphia, June 11——The impres- 


sion prevails here that last week’s 
announcement of the war industries 
board leaves the pig iron situation 


practically unchanged. As to the pro- 
vision that arrangements to ship re- 
quirements not under the 
preference list must be made with the 


included 


steel director, the furnaces are con- 
fused. Until they receive specific 
instructions with respect to the proce- 


dure with latter orders, they will fol- 
low the policy of filling their contracts 
and giving preference to direct and 
indirect government requirements. In- 
cidentally very few pig iron orders 
have priority certificates. It is learned 
that large tonnages of foundry have 
been sold by several eastern and .Vir- 
ginia makers and southern fur- 
nace for forward shipment with pro- 
vision that orders and 
allocations will preference. 
Week’s business included allocations 
of round tonnages of foundry iron. 
It is understood 180,000 tons of basic 
which the war industries board has 
been trying to place of which 120,000 
tons are for Great Britain and re- 
mainder for domestic use, will be 


one 


government 
receive 


allocated in the south. 
nace making basic has been instruct- 
ed not to sell any more off iron until 


government 
Leonard 


and 


now 


showing 


ernment 


remaining unsold. 


Boston, 


exist 


ble 


or 


ested. 


ditions 


1S 


the 


designates 
Pickitt, 
phosphorus distribution, held a meeting 
of low phoshorus producers last week 


compiling 
expected production of 


Inonecase afur- tons. These are largely for foundry 
iron. Whether these orders represent 
actual needs or have been placed 


buyer. as 


of 


the 
charge 


a measure ol! safety against possi- 


low ble nondelivery against contracts can- 


not be determined. Meanwhile, there 


are very satisfactory deliveries of 


new figures iron to plants engaged on war orders 


who can supply the special necessary 


this grade, the tonnage sold for gov- permit. It is now safe to say that 
purposes and the tonnage arrearages among Alabama and north- 
ern furnaces have been pretty well 
made up and Virginia iron is moving 
Open Orders Placed ’ 
with much more freedom than re- 
June 10.—Many outlets. cently. 
for large tonnages of iron in 
' ' Conditions i : 
this territory if the metal were availa- Unchanged in East 
the furnaces were at all inter- New York, June 10.—The assumption 
As neither of these latter con- by the government of control of the 
obtain, orders continue to jron and steel industry has not vet be- 
for inquiries are no longer come apparent in visible developments 


pile 
resorted as a means of locating sup- 


up, 


plies. 


habit « 


know 


and placing to the order on a good- 


of 


till-cancelled 


cally 
aggregating a big tonnage. 
figure 


will 


instances 


be 


actually 


basis. 


The users have gotten into the 
letting 


these 


in the pig iron market in this district. 


So far, pig iron sellers have not re- 

agents and brokers ceived any instructions as to how their 
they could use selling policy will be effected by this 
move. The present situation, in fact, is 

Every office lo- exactly the same as in previous weeks; 
to have orders the furnace activities are restricted to 
In certain making deliveries on contracts and no 

up to 50,000 new sales are reported. Practically all 
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of the consumers in this district have 
filled in and returned their 
questionnaires. Only a few consumers 
still from, and 


are expected to report without 


pig iron 


these 


further 


are to be heard 


delay. 
Refuse to Make Returns 
Pittsburgh, June 11.—Refusal to fill 
out questionnaires in connection with 
has made 


These 


the pig iron survey been 


by some consumers. instances 
are rare, but have caused considerable 
surprise to the furnaces serving them. 
The 
report tonnages of iron they have on 


failure of these consumers to 
hand, their requirements and the use 
of the iron has been reported to the 


war industries board for such action 
as it may see fit. The committee on 
ore, pig iron and lake transportation 
has previously served notice that 


those not reporting would be consid- 


ered in the nonessential class and be 
entitled to 


cordance 


ac- 
this 
curtail- 


receive iron only in 
that 


mean a 


with class and 


probably will severe 


supplies in some directions. 
declined to fill 


they do 


ment ol! 


Those who have out 
the 
consider it the 
except themselves as to iron they have 


the 


questionnaires say not 


business of anyone 


on hand and use to which it is 


being put so long as they are satis- 
factorily filling government orders 
Some of them are known to be en- 
gaged in war work of the most 


The 
although 
that 


essential character. survey is 


completed, delayed. 
still 


cent 


about 
Che survey 
to 40 per per cent of the ton 
nage of foundry iron and 10 to 15 
per cent of steelmaking iron is being 


shows about 35 


used in nonessential manufacture and 
diverted to direct and indirect 
Many 


will be 


can be 
work. producers 


there 


government 

are confident enough 
essential with 
probability that 


tonnage 


iron for all 
the 
considerable 


purposes 
there will be 
available for 
The 
about 
sidelights. Some 
have they will 
all the had 
and have asked the furnaces to divert 
the engaged in 


essential 


purely commercial users. ques- 


tionnaire has _ brought some 


interesting buyers 


reported not require 


iron they contracted for 


surplus to others 


work. 
Consumers Well Covered 


suffalo, June 11.—Replies to ques 


tionnaires sent out by producers in 
this district show that the consumers 
are fairly well covered—better than 
had been supposed. This condition 


applies to consumers of the eastern 
district particularly. South of the 
eastern district it is not known that 
the same conditions prevail. About 
50 per cent of the questionnaires have 
been turned in, in this district. Mean- 
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time, producers are going ahead and 
filling war requirements as they come 
up where they can. No other busi- 
ness is being handled and there is no 
selling of iron. Some makers here 
optimistically that 
iron eventually to go 


believe there will 


be sufficient 


round. The demand keeps up. Every- 
body wants a little iron and many 
want considerable tonnages, but there 
is no new business being handled, 
except now and then a carload of 


off-grade. 
Date Is Helpful 


Cleveland, -Information 
to the 


has 


June 11. 
consum- 
the 


war status of 
obtained by 


relative 


ers which been 


questionnaires recently distributed, is 
proving very helpful to producers in 
following the regulations of 
distribution which have been promul- 
the board. 


expected 


stricter 


gated by war industries 
It is that this 
consumers will be of increasing valu 
the new 


data from 
following 
this 
with 


as a guidance in 
The informa 
tion will fit in the 
plan and accordingly every effort now 
the can- 


questionnaires, 


plan. collection of 


nicely new 
complete 
the 


been 


is being made to 


Returns of 


Vass. 


while they have speeded up 


only partially 
still 


required before they are all in. 


somewhat, still are 


complete and some time will be 


Gov- 


ernment requests for the allocation of 


tonnage for various consumers have 
been heavy. These include about 
20,000 tons of basic, 12,000 to 15,000 
tons of bessemer, 12,000 to 15,000 
tons of low phosphorus and 20,000 
tons of foundry iron for various de- 
liveries. A lot of 14,000 tons of basic 


has been allotted 


Allocations in- 


Pa., 


producers. 


for Monessen, 
to valley 


clude 1250 tons of No. 2X foundry 
for a Detroit shipyard; 500 tons for a 
Baltimore consumer: 350 tons of 


fabricator and 


Buffalo 


malleable 


foundry for a 
200 
for a Milwaukee shop. 


tons of and foundry 


The Interstate Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, is in the market for 9000 tons 
of iron, to include 6000 northern 
foundry, 1500 southern foundry, and 
1500 of 8 per cent silvery. This 
company is manufacturing hand 
grenades under a contract which is 


said to cover about 30,000,000 castings. 
Gray iron grenades, numbering about 
100,000,000 


tracted for 


expected to be con 


the 


are 
soon in Cleveland 


district. 


Await Definite Orders 


June 11.—Pig 
interested at 


Chicago, iron pro- 


ducers are-most present 
in the interpretation to be put on the 


control of 


recent order taking over 
distribution by the war _ industries 
board. Inasmuch as iron must be 
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shipped as made producers are col 


their product 


best 


tinuing to distribute 


as before, using their judgment 
as to where it should go, until definit« 
instructions are available to guid 
In the meantime consumers are being 
notified to start efforts to obtain prior 


their iron, so 


ity certificates to cover 
that 


ters 


avoided when mat 


the 


delay may be 


are lined up by industries 


board. Practically no selling is b 


and producers are somewhat 


know 


ing done 


puzzled to 


what can be done 


with such off iron as is produced 
from time to time. This has been dis 
posed of readily in the past and it 
is a question now whether it should 
be sold as usual or await an inter 
pretation of the recent orders cover 

such products. Consumers also 


ing 
are apprehensive of the effect of this 


order, those without war orders be 


lieving they will be cut off from sup- 


ply in great degree and perhaps en 
tirely. Efforts to obtain priority cer- 
tifiicates are almost universal prepara- 
tory to the application of the new 
order of things. 


Restrictions Halt Sales 


Cincinnati, June 10.—Unaccustomed 
restrictions in the sale of both foun 
dry and basic iron have caused a 
halt in all new transactions The 
furnaces are not willing to take on 
any business just now, and they ar 


awaiting some intimation from the 
iron 


halt. 


iron are 


about disposing of 


last 


governmeiut 
that 
\ few 


made 


is available for the 
off-grad¢ 
but the 

smaller. <A 


sales of 


each day, tonnage of 
difference 


the 


this is growing 
expressed as to 


that can be 


f opinion is 


amount of foundry iron 
had for last half shipment. There 
is none as to the supply of basic, 


absorbed for 


which is practically all 


this year by consumers doing war 
work \ few southern furnaces will 
have some iron to dispose of later. 
They still are not making contracts, 
however, no matter how urgent the 
demand may be from melters who 
wish to cover for sufficient iron to 


run them through the remainder of 


the year. 


Consumers’ Position More Difficult 


St. Louis, June 8.—Inquiries for all 


varieties of pig iron this week have 
been enormous. Nothing daunted at 
frequently - reiterated statement by 
producers and agents that they have 
nothing to sell, users of iron for 
nonwar purposes are making known 
their needs right along in the hope 
that perhaps some stray tonnage may 
be made available. Many of the in- 


quiries are urgent, and every possible 
bear to 


the in- 


brought to 
Many of 


influence is being 


secure material. 
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June 13, 


quirers specify they are prepared to 


furnish B_ priority certificate, but 


even this qualification has failed sig- 
nally in getting them any iron. The 
representative of an important eastern 
producer reports new inquiries this 
week aggregating between 5000 and 
6000 tons from the St. Louis district, 
and demands on other agencies have 
been proportionately heavy. 
Government Control Felt 
Birmingham, Ala., June 11.—South 


ern furnaces are rigidly carrying out 


instructions of the 


pig iron. 


government In 


Chey are shipping on prior- 


ity orders and are selling only where 
there is no conflict with the needs 
of essential industry. Government or- 
ders are being accepted and 2000 


tons will be shipped’ shortly to 


Federal 


are giving the iron and steel manu- 


Panama. railroad directors 


facturers of this district every con 


sideration and as consequence there 


is turther cutting down of old orders. 


Furnace stocks of iron are being 
steadily reduced. 
F : -— 
a 1D ps ursena 
erro DUyIn¢g 
°  ) 
Continued Despite Doubt Over Im- 


ports—Spiegel Shows More Strength 


New York, June 10.—About 


of English 


500 tons 
ferromanganese have been 


sold during the past 


delivery The time f shipment, how 
ever, was not specih d, since iporters 
are uncertain as to when they will 


able to get British expo! ind An cal 
import licens« In fact, they ive n 
assurance that. th American licenses 
will be grant Howeve the buyers 
felt reasonably sure that the supply of 
English ferromanganese cannot be en 
tirely cut off, and that tonnages I 
continue to be exported more r less 
regularly Therefore, they showed n 
hesitation in closing 
Market is Dull 

Pittsburgh, June 11 Dullness 
characterizes the market for ferro 
alloys Small lots of 70 per cent 
fe rromanganese are being sold at 


$250, delivered Inquiry for 16 per 
cent spiegeleisen is quict The spot 
market seems to be quotable from 


3/0 to $75, while contract tonnages 


appear at $70 Some makers of 50 


per cent ferrosilicon are sold up till 
sept. 1, and are not taking new busi 
ness. Spot tonnages are quoted at 
$165 to $175, delivered, and it is re 
ported that recently offerings were 


made and accepted at $162, delivered, 


for prompt shipment Contract ton 


Mages are quoted at $155, delivered 
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Y 1 ° ° 
Coke Contracts Expiring 
Many Consumers Will Be On Lower Cost Basis July 1—Some 
Spot Selling is Being Done 


Pittsburgh, June 11.—Large tonnages 
of coke are represented in contracts 
which will expire with the end of 
the current month. These contracts, 


when made before the government 


fixed prices for fuel, carry prices rang- 


ing from $7 to $9 and upward in 


most instances, it is understood. Pro- 


vided prices of coke are not increased 


July 1, 


these ,consumers will pay less 


from the period for their coke and 
in this direction their costs in making 
pig iron will be lower. This advan- 


tage, however, will be partially offset 


by the increased freight rates which 


become operative on June 25, when 


the carrying charge from ovens in 


Pittsburgh 


$1.20 


the Connellsville region to 


will advance trom 90 cents to 
that in all 
take 
a decimal ending in the cipher so that 
if a flat 


mean a rate of $1.25, it 


a ton. It is understood 


advances the new rates are to 


increase of 25 would 


per cent 


will be moved 


up to $1.30, and so on. A number 
of sellers whose contracts with con 
sumers are about to expire probably 
will not renew them but will con 


tinue to supply their regular custom- 


ers insofar as possible. Light offer- 
ings of both furnace and foundry 
coke have developed and have been 
taken readily. Larger tonnages are 
expected to be available in the open 
market soon. The Monongahela rail 


continues to be 100 
coke that 
Pennsylvania main 
that 

the 


road car supply 


per cent in the region and 


on the has been 


tained at or only slightly below 
The 


capacity, 


average. supply exceeds 


loading which has shown 


some improvement. Consumers ap 


pear to be receiving ample shipments. 
Production for the week ending June 
1 totaled 343,020 


tons as compared 


with: 340,100 tons for the preceding 
week, according to The Connellsville 
Courter 

Submarines Delay Shipments 

Boston, June 10.—A_ steady move 
ment of coke from the _ local by 
product ovens continues and because 
there are signs of a fuel shortage, 


shipments are being anticipated to a 


onsiderable extent by fully a month 


Foundries are well covered for the 
balance of this year, but are not much 
better than 50 per cent covered for 
the first half of next The _ pro- 
duction of coal is not on such a 
scale as to create ease and confi- 


dence in the matter of future supplies 


of coke much of the 


Furthermore, 


coal for coking comes north by 
water and as a result of the activity 
of the the the 
natural inclination of ship command- 


har- 


submarines off coast, 


to dodge into convenient 
the This, of 
delays and unless the menace 
is overcome, it is not improbable that 


ers is 


bors on way. course, 


means 


rail shipments will have to be resorted 


to as a measure to safety. 


Production Is Better 


Cincinnati, June 10.—According to 


reports from Wise county and Poca- 
hontas districts, that are authentic, 
the production of both furnace and 


coke is holding up better 
The 


seemingly have been putting in more time 


foundry 


than was anticipated. employes 


than heretofore, but there is some com- 


plaint from both the New River and 
Connellsville fields. 
Situation is Easier 


St. Louis, 


e car supply has resulted in somewhat 


June 8—Improvement in 


+} 


improved contract deliveries of Con- 
nellsville and Virginia coke in this dis- 
trict. Points to the west also report a 
slight easing in the situation, but none 
f the important users has a ton over 
what he needs to keep going, and in 
some instance curtailment has been nec- 
essary because of shortage. Nothing in 


the way of eastern coke is being offered 


here. Dealers are devoting their 


energies to getting -shipments forward 


Labor Rather Indifferent 


Birmingham, Ala., June 11.—To the 
indifference of labor in rendering a 
full week’s work is attributed the 
curtailed and. inferior production of 
coal. This is having effect on coke 
production. Appeals are being made 
to labor at the coal mining camps 
to give every day possible toward a 
better production and cleaner coal. 
Federal figures show a reduction in 
actual figures of coal production for 


the month in 
the 
Birmingham district 
nut coke 
New 


replace the market for anthracite coal 


the last half of past 


comparison with previous two 


Che 


much of the 


weeks, will 


ship from by- 


product plants to Orleans to 


from Pennsylvania which will be cut 


off by order of the federal fuel ad- 


ministrator. 


Alabama Co., Birm- 
Etowah 


On June 1, the 
ingham, Ala., 
No. 2 stack. 


blew in its 
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Expect Control of Scrap 


Government Distribution of Old Material Believed Not Far Distant— 
Shortage Causes Collections to be Speeded Up 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP 


Buffalo, June 11.—It is the opinion 
of well-informed persons interested in 
the scrap trade here that the govern- 
ment will, within a few months, take 
over the administration of the scrap 
production in order to properly dis- 
tribute the large tonnages now com- 
ing from the ammunition plants, 
among consumers in need. It is being 
recognized that scrap is almost as 
great a component part of the steel 
production as pig iron, and present 
indications are that there will be a 
real shortage of heavy melting steel 
this winter. It is felt that a zone 
system should be established through- 
out the country to make a thorough 
survey of the stocks on hand and 
those being produced in each district. 
Consumers’ undoubtedly 
low just now in most instances. The 
strong: and there 


stocks are 


demand continues 
is no surplus of heavy melting steel 
available. Dealers are not able to 
secure any scrap from the railroad 
companies. Mixed country scrap 
which usually becomes a heavy source 
of supply at this time of year, is very 
scarce and shipments into this dis- 
trict now are about one-quarter of 
these received last year. Present gov- 
ernment prices are subject to revision 
July 1, and the situation is being 
closely watched here. Reduction in 
the price of cast scrap and malleable 
is looked for and the placing of fixed 
prices on relaying rails will undoubt- 
edly come up for consideration. 


Turnover Is Good 


Boston, June 10.—There has been a 
fairly good turnover of scrap in this 
territory during the past week; it 
might have been larger if the available 
supply was larger, while none too 
good shipping facilities also have in- 
terfered to some extent with busi- 
ness. New England foundries are 
still “hungry” for cast scrap and sup- 
plies are insufficient. Prices firm at 
full government maximums plus com- 
missions, 


Steel In Greater Demand 


New York, June 10.—Increasingly 
heavy demand for virtually all grades 
of heavy melting material is the out- 
standing feature in the New York 
scrap market. As a result, off-grades 
are being more and more in demand. 
During the past week Pittsburgh con- 
sumers, with permits enabling them 
to pay the differential in freight be- 


PRICES SEE PAGE 1526 


tween eastern and western Pennsyl- 
vania points, have been in the market 
fot steel scrap in steadily increasing 
numbers. This demand, in addition 
to an improved inquiry from eastern 
consumers, has reduced the supplies 
of melting steel considerably. Other 
descriptions, due to the good demand 
of the past few weeks, also are scarce. 
Prices generally are firm at the gov- 
ernment maximum. : 


Can’t Locate Wrought 
Philadelphia, June 11.—Very little 
activity prevails in the scrap market 
in this district. The mills and con- 


sumers generally have enough ma- 
terial for immediate consumption, 
although the scarcity of yard scrap 


promises trouble ahead. Wrought re- 
mains scarce. The American board 
of scrap iron dealers is making slow 
progress in locating 10,000 tons of 
wrought pipe. 


Demand is Brisk 


Pittsburgh, June 12.—Brisk demand 
exists for all of the leading grades 
of old material. Dealers report that 
supplies in this district, which con- 
sumes more than it produces, has 
been drawn on heavily and in conse- 


quence some buying from outside 
zones has taken place.- One large 
consumer bought a round tonnage 


of heavy melting steel from a dealer 
in the east at $29, delivered, plus the 
commission of 3% per cent together 
freight from 

Permission to buy ma- 
terial in district has to be 
obtained by from W. 
Vernon Phillips, chairman of the sub- 
committtee on scrap. When the new 
freight rate advances become opera- 
tive on June 25, the increases will 
be paid by dealers inasmuch as prices 
are fixed f.o.b. consuming points. 
Dealers also will have to pay the 
increaased freight rates for that por- 
tion of material they have bought 
which is not delivered previous to 
June 25. Some of them feel that in 
view this situation of higher prices 
should be granted for the third 


with the differential 
Philadelphia, 
another 


consumers 


quarter. 


Wonder as to Regulation 


Cleveland, June 11—Now that Wash- 
ington has put all iron and _ steel 
products under its wing, scrap iron 
and steel dealers are wondering 
whether their industry is next. Most 
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dealers here feel that so long as the 


trade keeps scrap moving to the 
mills in sufficient quantities there 
will be no change in the present 
status. The only government inter- 


ference expected is help in uncover- 
ing supplies of iron and steel scrap 
that the trade itself cannot touch. 
Most producers of feel that 
third-quarter prices will not be any 
higher, 


scrap 
lower and may possibly be 
so they are holding to their material. 
Turnings have’ softened noticably. 
Melting steel continues scarce. Deal- 
efforts to get as 


ers are redoubling 


much scrap as possible moving be- 
fore June 25, when the 25 per cent 
freight rate increase goes into effect. 
A Lackawanna 
June 18, 


railroad list closes 


Round Steel Tonnage Wanted 


Chicago, June 11.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap in this district is only 
nominal, with demand slack and sup- 
ply moderate. Consumers usually 
are taking small lots but an independ- 
ent steelmaker is in the market for 
steel and 
immediate use and to build up a re- 
As much as 20,000 
tons may be involved. Prices remain 
approximately level about half 
the items at the government maximum 


heavy shoveling steel for 


serve for winter. 
with 


and the remainder somewhat below 
Some grades continue practically un- 
obtainable, including rerolling 
and wheels, while some other grades 


Railroad 


rails 


are in fairly heavy supply. 
listings at present are slightly heavier 
than is the rule, but the supply from 
this source is still far below normal. 
The Wabash offers 2000 tons, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 1400 
tons, included in which is 500 tons 
of steel rails, the Northern Pacific 
950 tons and the Union Pacific 750 


tons. 


Inquiries More Numerous 


Cincinnati, June 10.—A 
caused by inquiries that were put out 
quietly, for different kinds of scrap. 
No. 1 machine cast and heavy melting 
were both Although 
there were circulated reports that 
cast borings and steel turnings were 


ripple was 


steel wanted. 


bringing the maximum price allowed, 
this cannot be substantiated by any 
transactions. Steel turnings are some- 
borings, as 


rolling 


what stronger than iron 
they can be used by 


mills. 


nearby 


Drive For Country Scrap 


St. Louis, June 8—Prices for 
iron and steel here this week have re- 
mained stationary, with the demand in- 
different and sales extremely _ light. 
Dealers are at a loss to account for the 


apathy on the part of users, as the rate 


scrap 
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of consumption continues large and 
stocks in many instances are nearing 
the vanishing point. The answer prob- 
ably is that the leading melters are 
unusually well fortified with contract 
material, which is expected to materialize 
in augmented deliveries during June, 
July and August. There has been in- 
termittent trading between dealers, and 


some outside shipments, notably to the 
Pittsburgh district. A cam- 
paign is being pressed by dealers here 
Con- 
cir- 


vigorous 


to stir up tonnages in the country. 
nections in small towns are being 
cularized to assemble old material for 
shipment before cold weather. The lull 
in farm operations incident to complet- 
ing corn planting has enabled farmers 
to haul their scrap to railroad terminals, 
and it is likely offerings 
will increase in the near future. 


miscellaneous 
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Revised 


Physical Tests and Heat Treatment Requirements Made More 


Strict—Sheet Bar Shortage Remains Acute 


June 12.—United 
States specifications for shell steel 
been altered. Notices to this 
were received by makers here 
Stricter physical tests will 
be required from and mills 
already made preparations to conform 
The gov- 
placed 
business in 


Youngstown, O., 


have 
affect 
Tuesday. 
now on 


specifications. 
not as yet 
second-half shell-steel 

this territory, althuogh makers are of 
that tonnages will 
out before long. Many 
in this district turning out shell steel 


to the new 


ernment has any 


the opinion vast 


come mills 


Seek Higher Prices on Ore 


Independents Meet Institute Committee—Increase in Costs 


From Higher Freight and Labor Rates 


Higher prices on Lake Superior 
iron ore will be asked by producers 
when the iron and _ steel products 
committee of the American Iron and 
Steel institute and the war industries 
board meet within a few days to 


consider third quarter quotations. 
This action results from a meeting 
held June 11 in Chicago of independ- 
They met to dis- 
increasing 


ent ore producers. 
cuss costs in relation to 
wages, freight charges and other fac- 
tors and to bring these increases to 
the attention of the committee so that 
the entire question may be taken up 
thoroughly at the next price-fixing 
session. 

A committee will be named to rep- 
resent the independent ore producers, 
to act through the institute commit- 
tee and represent this branch of the 
steel industry before the war indus- 
tries board. 

The recent 33.6 
cents per net ton on iron ore carried 
from mine to dock, together with the 
recent increase of 15 per cent in 
wages to mine workers, has proved 
a burden which independents feel 
must be shifted if mining is to re- 
turn a profit. 

A large representation of producers 
attended the meeting, armed with 
cost sheets and exhibits as to the 
effect of the new rates of freight and 
wages. 

The committee has not yet 
named but will be representative of 
all interests and will provide a point 
of contact between producers and the 
price-fixing authority. 

Coincident with this gathering a 
meeting was held in Chicago between 
Judge E. H. Gary and a number of 


rate increases of 


been 


members of the iron and steel prod- 
ucts committee and representatives of 
the ore producers. The members of 
the institute were on their way to 
Duluth to consider that city’s claim 
to basing privileges. The conference 
was informal and was for the purpose 
of giving first-hand such information 
as the ore producers had so that the 
institute committee may be fully in- 
formed as to the conditions of ore 
production when the matter comes 
up for adjustment. 


Better Output 


Shown in Tin Plate—Ask Ruling on 
Off Lot Sales 


Pittsburgh, June 12.—The tin plate 
industry continues to operate on a 
heavy schedule, although the produc- 
tion at the present probably is slight- 
ly under that which has been ob- 
taining and which was in the neigh- 


borhood of 95 per cent. The hot 
weather together with the = slight 
shortage of sheet bars appears to 


have affected small 
extent. The 
been and is 
results in 


for 


production to a 
however, 
producing highly satis- 
connection with 
program. 


industry, has 


factory 
requirements 
As in the case 
ducing tin plate, the war industries 
board has been asked for a ruling 
as to whether or not it will be neces- 
sary for consumers to get priority 
certificates in order to obtain off-size 
Makers will not formally 
open their books for second half 
business. Producers are committed 
heavily on contracts for tonnages to 
enter into the manufacture of food 
containers program. 


the 
of sheetmakers 


war 
pro- 


tonnages. 


will welcome second-half business for 
this material as first-half bookings are 
nearly completed. Two of the mills 
only have approximately a week's 
more rolling while another has about 
20,000 The 
of shell steel rolled by the mills here 
But 


remain in the mill yards waiting ship- 


tons yet to roll. tonnage 


has been enormous. few tons 


ment. As fast as the steel was rolled 
it was forwarded to the various forge 
heat-treating 
now have an abundant supply to draw 


and companies which 


from. It is rumored the British re- 
quirements for shell steel have been 
satisfied and that the mills need not 
look for any further tonnages from 
them unless something unforeseen 
develops. Sheet bars are extremely 
scarce and mills are finding it hard 


to locate even small tonnages. 
Scarcity Is More Acute 


Pittsburgh, June 11.—Tonnages of 
semifinished steel are becoming scarcer 
and _ transactions rare. Those 
made involve only lots and 
follow vigorous efforts of consumers 
to find offerings. It is reported that 
small lots of billets and sheet 
have been sold during the past week, 


are 
small 


bars 


but so far as known there were no 
sales of slabs or wire rods. In all 
instances the material is going to 


consumers who are engaged in direct 
and indirect government work and is 
obtained through priority certificates. 


Confusi aus 
onfusion Caused 
By Plan to License Surplus Tonnage 
of Wire Products 
New York, June 10. 
now that the government has taken over 


Wire pre ducers, 


the iron and steel business, fearfully 
await the application of the priority 
system to their sales. So far no in- 


structions as to changes in procedure 


have In case a priority 
certificate is necessary with every order, 
endless detail are 
pected, since the large wire companies 
book hundreds of orders a day. It is 
pointed out that the volume of priority 


been received. 


confusion and ex- 


orders has not yet become large enough 
to take up the entire output of the mills. 


Affected by Licensing System 

11—Makers of 
wire and wire products are affected 
appreciably by the licensing system 
adopted by the war industries board. 
These producers have had perhaps 
more capacity that could be diverted 
to the supplying of their regular cus- 
the iron 


Pittsburgh, June 


tomers than most lines in 


and steel industry. 
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Buy Bars For Cars Direct 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Builders Instructed to Place Tonnage Where They Can—One Seeks 
25,000 Tons—Open Bar Iron Capacity Neglected 


Chicago, June 11.—In ordering car 


material, most attention has been 
given to plates and shapes, while 
the requirements of steel bars have 


not been looked after in equal degree. 
In at least one the builder has 
been instructed to obtain his bars, 
about 25,000 tons, wherever he can 
place the tonnage. Under present 
conditions, it had been supposed that 
bar iron and hard steel bars might 
be substituted to relieve the burden 
but up to this time 
western have not seen any 
signs of this. One reason for this is 
that iron bars are being sold at 3.50c, 


case 


steel, 
mills 


on soft 


while the soft steel bar maximum is 
2.90c, a difference of $12 per ton 
against iron bars. In the same way 
hard steel bars are $2 higher than 
soft steel bars and are exceedingly 
scarce on account of lack of rerolling 
rails. It has been suggested that the 
next announcement of maximum 
prices may bring a reduced price on 


rolling mill scrap and a correspond- 
ing cut in the maximum on bar iron, 
which would render this available as 
a substitute. Bar iron mills have com- 
paratively little business on _ their 
books, having sold almost nothing for 


third quarter. Rerolling bars are in 
strong demand but mills are unable 
to meet it on account of lack of re- 


rolling rails. 
Produce Only War Demands 


Pittsburgh, June 11—Makers of 
iron and steel bars are taking busi- 
ness which is for direct and indirect 
war purposes only. Producers of iron 
bars are operating heavily to take 
care of the large demand and will be 
to furnish a good-sized 
tonnage in connection with the car- 
building program. Capacity of steel 
bar mills is considerably in excess of 
requirements, but there are no offer- 


required 


ings for purely commercial consum- 
ers for the reason that mills are 
getting only that portion of raw 


steel that is necessary to produce de- 
minds being made upon them for di- 
rect and indirect military necessities. 


Are Operating at Capacity 


Pittsburgh, June 11.—Capacity 
operations are being maintained by 
makers of nuts, bolts and rivets who 
continue to receive large orders for 
the government either direct or in- 
direct. Producers are able to give 
good deliveries despite the heavy de- 
mands. No business is being taken 


from any consumers unless they are 
able to show priority certificates. 
Makers say they have been successful 
in their efforts to get enough steel 
bars to take care of direct and in- 
direct war needs. Some producers 
of rivets claim they cannot manufac- 
ture profitably since the price was 
reduced $5 a ton, and it is understood 
they are preparing to ask for the 
restoration of the previous levels. 


More Band Contracts Made 


Pittsburgh, June 11—The removing 
of bands from the bar card and the 
classifying of them with hoops by 
which the base price advanced from 
2.10c to 3.50c, has resulted in an in- 
crease in booking contracts. Makers 
have taken these commitments from 
regular customers and with the un- 
derstanding that they would make no 
promise as to deliveries. Sales of 
hoop steel are being made in fair 
volume for either direct or indirect 
war needs. Commercial consumers 
have found it difficult to obtain hoops 
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and it has become impossible to do 
so under the licensing system of the 
war industries board in the absence 


of proper priority certificates 
Orders More Liberal 


Cleveland, June 12.—Orders for 
nuts, bolts and rivets, outside of gov- 
ernment business, are being placed 
much more freely than for some 
time, Makers consequently are further 
behind on deliveries than ever and 
with the increased difficulty in ob- 
taining raw materials, continue to 
fill orders in rotation to the best of 
their ability. Some third quarter con- 
tracts for rivets are being placed. 


Seek Bolts for Ships 


Chicago, June 11—An Inquiry for 
about 5,500,000 bolts, the larger portion 
being of one size, has been current in 
the west the past few days for the Hog 
Island shipyard. So far as known, no 
western maker is able to bid on this 
business. The depart- 
ment still delays placing the large gov- 
ernment inquiry which 
several weeks ago. The allocating com- 
mittee of the bolt industry is 
stood to have made a schedule for divid- 
now in the 


quartermaster 
was put out 
under- 
ing this business, which is 


government’s hands, but apparently has 
not been acted on. 


Japanese Plates Released 


Government Asks Immediate Shipment of Approximately 200,000 Tons 
—Distribution of Car Steel—Tanker Tonnage Allotted 


Chicago, June 11—Two events of 
great importance to platemakers have 
just taken place, the releasing of ship 
plates for export to Japan and the 
placing of tonnage for carbuilding 
material. The former is the result of 
the agreement between the United 
States shipping board and Japanese 
builders to furnish this country with 
complete ships in return for plates. 
The order from Washington for re- 
leasing and forwarding these plates 
asks immediate delivery, and every 
consideration of haste in getting them 
through to Pacific coast ports for 
shipment to Japan. While exact fig- 
ures are not available, it is under- 
stood about 200,000 tons are involved. 
An independent platemaker has been 
given orders, with priority certificates 
to follow immediately, for approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons, which represents 
about half the tonnage he has on 
its books for this purpose. The divi- 
sion of material for freight cars, ap- 
parently places something over 300,- 
000 tons in this territory. The lead- 
ing interest has been given 261,000 


tons with probably 100,000 tons addi- 
yet to be heard from. It has 
been ordered to furnish 87,000 
to the American Car & Foundry Co., 
36,000 tons to the Pullman Co., 96,000 
to the Standard Steel Car Co. 
and the Pressed Steel Car Co., 4000 
tons to the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., and 38,000 tons to Haskell & 
Barker. The latter company also de- 
sires 25,000 tons of steel bars, which 
where 
not 
into 


tional 
tons 


tons 


it has been instructed to buy 
it can obtain them. Orders have 
been received for steel to go 
4000 cars to be built by the Mt. Ver- 
non Car Co., 1000 cars each by the 
St. Louis Car Co., and the Liberty 
Car Co., and 3000 cars to be built by 
the Bettendorf Co. The leading in- 
dependent has been awarded 25,000 
tons for the Pullman Go., 15,000 tons 
for the American Car & Foundry Co. 
and 10,000 tons for Haskell & Barker. 


Cargenie Gets 24,000 Tons 


New York, June 10.—Among orders 
for vessels recently placed by the navy 
department, is one for eight tankers 
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which will be built by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
For these vessels, 24,000 tons of plates 
placed with the Carnegie 


have been 


Steel Co. 
Needs to Exceed Estimates 


Philadelphia, June 11.—Information 
is reaching eastern platemakers that 
plans of the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration call for future tonnage of 
this material far beyond expectations. 
that some 


This program is so vast 


mills doubt the possibility of its 
realization. The statement of Chair- 
man Hurley, of the shipping board, 


at South Bend, Ind., that next year’s 
shipping program will total 
13,000,000 tons, is accepted as includ- 
10,000,000 tons of steel 
of construction 


over 


ing probably 
ships. Such a 
would require approximately 3,500,000 
In view of the heavy 
and other do- 
the output of 
plates it is feared by some makers 
may be insufficient for the ‘preference 


scale 


tons of plates. 
ship, allied, 
mestic requirements, 


railroad 


list alone. 
Consider New Shipyard 


Cleveland, June 11.—Plans are 
for the establish- 


now 
under consideration 
ment of a new steel shipyard in this 
city. The the venture 
depends upon whether a contract for 


success for 


secured. 


10 ships is 


Sheet Makers Seek Ruling 
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Award Fabricating Plants 


McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. Proceeds to Build Two 10,000 Ton 
Monthly Units for Government—Ship Tonnage Let 


Pittsburgh, June 11—Work will 
begin at once on the erection of the 
plants which are to 
McClintic-Marshall 
the 


Each 


fabricating 
the 
Co., 


two 
be built by 
Construction 
Emergency Fleet 
plant will have a 
of 10,000 tons, and it is proposed to 
both and in opera- 
tion in nine One will be 
built on the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Co. at the 
Pittsburgh district, a subsidiary of the 
McClintic-Marshall Co., and the other 
at the site of its plant at Pottstown, 
Pa., near Philadelphia. The general 
construction will be done by the 
Hughes-Foulkrod Co., and each plant 
will require about 4000 tons of struc- 
tural steel. Both plants will be en- 
altogether in fabricating 
Arrangements have been made 
rolls, 


this city, for 
corporation. 

monthly capacity 
completed 
months. 
the 


Leetsdale, 


have 


site of 
Pa., in 


gaged ship 
steel. 
shears, 


for the purchase of 


and other 


will be 


punches, cranes 
equipment furnished 
through priority the gov- 


ernment, as will also the steel for the 


necessary 
which 
orders of 


plants. The equipment will cost vir- 


Ask War Industries Board Whether Sales of Off Lots Must Be 
Approved—Production Still is Lagging 


has 
industries 


12.—Request 
made the 
board to give a ruling as to 
effect, if any, the adoption of the 
licensing system will have upon the 
sale of cut down, off-weight and off- 
size sheet tonnages. It is the practice 
of the trade to dispose of these lots, 
which represent an and 
almost insignificant sheet 
production, to jobbers and commercial 


Pittsburgh, June 


been upon war 


what 


extremely 
portion of 


consumers because the sizes could 
not be used for either direct or in- 
direct war purposes. Lots of this 


kind are produced when the mills are 
heated up for the production of stand- 
ard sizes. The mills want to know 
if it will be necessary for consumers 
to obtain priority certificates in order 
to get these odd tonnages. It is not 
believed required 
to get 


will be 
certificates. 


consumers 
the 


Government Orders Large 


New York, June 10—The government 
thus far this year has ordered 600,000 
tons of light sheets, including black, 


blue annealed and galvanized. Earlier 
in the year it estimated its requirements 
for the year at 75,000 tons, which was 
far below the actual needs. Thus far 
in 1918 about 400,000 tons of sheets have 


been rolled for the government. 
Capacity Shut Down 


Youngstown, O., June 12.—Through- 
out the valley many sheet mills are 
operating unsteadily for want of sheet 
bars. This material has 
so scarce that one sheetmaker is 
pected to shut down all mills the lat- 
ter part of this week. self- 
contained sheetmakers short of 
bars due to the shortage of bessemer 
steel have several mills idle as 
a result. The action of the govern- 
ment in obtaining full control of the 
steel distribution not affected 
makers here to great extent 
Nearly all mills have been giving the 


now become 


ex- 


Even 
are 


and 


has 
any 


government, either directly or indi- 
rectly, their entire output for sev- 
eral weeks, and the announcement 


came as no_ surprise. 


the 
above 


plants. The 
the average. 


tually as much as 


capacity will be 


Ship Tonnage Distributed 


New York, 
some 12,000 
the 


June 11—Orders for 
shapes to be 
eight 
navy placed 


tons of 
construction of 
tankers the 
with the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co. have been allocated 
the past week to a number of eastern 
mills. This was the most important 
business in plain shapes. Orders for 
shapes in this immediate district are 


used in 


which has 


of small moment and mills in all cases 
The 
largest 4000 
to 5000 tons for the expansion of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
at Nicetown, Pa. The extension is 
understood to be to the machine 


insist on priority certificates. 


inquiry current involves 


works 
shops. 


Placing Shipyard Extensions 


Philadelphia, June 11.—Large orders 


for structural steel for shipyard ex- 
tensions are being placed. The 
McClintic-Marshall Co. has received 


12,000 to 15,000 tons for six ways and 
buildings for the New York Ship- 
building Co., at Camden. It is 
pected that the extension of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. will require about 15,000 tons and 
that of the Sun Shipbuilding Co.., 
about 8000 tons. Two new govern- 
ment projects now materializing in 
this district will call for 10,000 to 
12,000 tons. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


ex- 


National Screw 


tons to the 


plant of the 
Cleveland, 480 
Cleveiand. 


Extension to 
& Tack Co., 
Riverside Bridge Co., 

Plant extension for the 
Co., Cleveland, 250 
& Mfg. Co. 


Crane 


Aluminum Castings 
tons, to the Niles Forge 
addition for Pawling & Har- 
Milwaukee, 550 tons, to 
Northwestern Bridge & 
Manufacturing building for 
Co., Milwaukee, 125 
Structural Steel Co. 
Soaking pit building for 
Harbor, Ind., 500 
Bridge & Iron Co. 
Shop addition for Pressed 
West Allis, Milwaukee, 125 
western & Iron Co 
bridges for the Pennsylvania 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


shop 
nischfeger Co., 
Iron Co. 

Lavine Gear 
tons, to Milwaukee 


Mark 
tons, to 


Mig. we 
Indiana North 
western 
Steel 


tons, to 


Tank Co., 
North- 
Bridge 
Three railroad 


720 tons to 


Virginia railroad 1800 tons of bridge work, 


bids being taken. 
for the New 


1300 


Viaducts at Providence, R. L, 
York, New Haven & 
bids being taken. 

Bridges for 


Hartford, tons, 


the Pennsylvania railroad 350 


tons, bids being taken. 





Government Control is Complete 


All Distribution Now Being Regulated From Washington 


Formal Agreement Entered Into Between War Industries Board and Producers Marks 
New Regime of War Administration——-Specified Preferential Purposes Re- 
main Basis of Plan—Steel Director to License Surplus Sales 


OVERNMENT control of iron and steel 
is now complete. On June 6 a historic 


and memorable document whose far-reach- 
ing effects will be felt in every quarter where 
iron and steel has been consumed was issued at 
Washington. This was in the form of an an- 
nouncement by the war industries board that it 
had adopted an agreement entered into between 
a committee of its members and of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, whereby the _ entire 
output of the industry virtually would be com- 
mandeered for war and for those purposes which 
are related to war. This agreement provides 
that the war industries board through the prior- 
ities board and the director of steel supply shall 
exercise complete power over the production 
and distribution of every ton of iron and steel. 
This control is to be effected through priority 
certificates, nonpriority orders which fall within 
a stipulated schedule of purposes to be given pref- 


Shift Final Responsibility From Makers 


erential treatment; and through licenses to be 
issued by the steel director. 

The adoption of the licensing system bears out 
the exclusive publication in Tue Iron Trani 
Review of June 6, that such a plan had been 
framed and probably would be adopted. The 
licensing plan which is somewhat similar to that 
followed by Great Britain for several years, 
is the striking feature of the agreement and the 
vital point in the plan for nonwar consumers of 
iron and steel. Whatever surplus of iron and 
steel may remain after war and essential require- 
ments have been filled will be distributed only 
with the direction and approval of the steel direc- 
tor. This licensing plan fills the final gap through 
which any material for ordinary commercial 
purposes previously would have passed at the 
volition of buyers and sellers. Its effect is to put 
the iron and steel industry completely under 
government domination. 


ASHINGTON, June 11— practicable, by an itemized compila- is stated that no fixed percentage of 
Control of the entire output tion of essential steel consumers. curtailment in any industry can be 
of the iron and steel industry The licensing feature of the agree- determined because of such questions 





passed to the government June 6 ment was added by the government as the amount of steel required to 
immediately upon ratification by the to the institute’s request for continu- complete an inventory, the value of 
war industries board of an agreement ance of the priority system and an the industry or plant in relation to 
between its representatives and the _ itemized preferential list. war service, the volume of steel that 
American Iron and Steel institute. The extent to which the licensing may be diverted to any consumer 
Responsibility of distinguishing be- system may be used in connection without jeopardizing the war supply 
tween essential and less essential with the distribution of nonwar com- and still be fair to all nonwar con- 

consumers in order that every avail- mercial steel may be had from this sumers, etc. 
able pound of iron and steel contrib- information: At the time when the In addition to giving war require- 
uted to the war thereby was shifted war industries board ratified the ments 100 per cent fulfillment, the 
from the shoulders of each individual agreement, direct and indirect war _ steel division of the war _ industries 
producer to those of J. Leonard Rep- orders for steel constituted 85 to 90 board wants to build up a reserve of 
logle, the board’s director of steel per cent of the present production. materials, principally coke, pig iron 
supply. This action is regarded as Since that time fresh government re- and ore, to meet future unexpected 
constituting one of the most moment- quirements have been made known war needs and also to be prepared 
ous and farreaching events in the to the steel director and these ma- to keep furnaces and mills operating 
history of iron producing and con- terially reduce the 10 to 15 per cent on more essential war orders next 
suming industries of the country. going into commercial tonnage. And, winter. The railroad and fuel ad- 
Government control means the li- it is stated officially, the end is not  ministrations are continually pointing 
censing for consumption of every yet in sight. out the almost certain tie-ups the 
pound of pig iron or steel that is not The war industries board can give winter is expected to bring. It is 
no assurance as to what extent steel urged that especially trades like iron 


already destined for direct or indirect 
war use under authority of a priority 
certificate or through strict observ- 
ance of the general purposes list 
which is to be augmented, as far as 


consumers will be permitted to ob- 
tain this raw material. Each consum- 
et will be considered according to 
his esential relation to the war. It 
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and steel do everything in their power 
to make the impending shortages as 
less severe as possible. 

With this object in mind, the war 

















Historic Edict on Iron and Steel 


Boe oh yi 


E IT RESOLVED by the war industries board that the following agreement, reached as a result 
of several conferences between a committee of this board and the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
be and the same is hereby ratified, confirmed and approved, to become effective at once. 


The Formal Agreement 


HEREAS, a careful study of the sources 
\ of supply in connection with the pres- 
ent and rapidly increasing direct and 
indirect war requirements for iron and _ steel 
products has convinced the war industries board 
of the necessity for (1) a strict conservation of 
the available supply of iron and steel products, 
on the one hand, and (2) the expansion of exist- 
ing sources and development of new sources of 
supply of iron and steel products, on the other 
hand; and 


W HEREAS, the producers of iron and of 

iron and steel products in the main con- 
cur in this conclusion reached by the said board 
and have expressed their willingness to whole- 
heartedly co-operate with the said board in its 
efforts to provide for promptly meeting the 
direct and indirect war requirements of the 
United States and its allies for iron and steel 
products ; 


New THEREFORE, it is understood and 
agreed by the committee on steel and steel 
products of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute and the war industries board that no pig 
iron or steel manufactured products shall be 
shipped or delivered, except as follows: 

(1) By priority certificates issued by the pri- 
orities division of the war industries board; or 

(2) After priority certificates shall have been 
issued for or filled, then producers of pig iron 
and of steel manufactured products may utilize 
such raw materials and manufacturing capacity, 
if any, as they may have available, to fill orders 
of their customers not covered by priority cer- 
tificates, provided such orders are embraced 
within the schedule of purposes entitled to 
preference treatment as determined by the pri- 
orities board as follows: 

(Including all necessary raw materials, partially 
manufactured parts and supplies for completion 
of products.) 

Ships—Destroyers and submarine chasers. 

Aircraft. 

Munitions, Military and Naval Supplies and 
Operations—Building construction for govern- 
ment needs. Equipment for same. 

Fuel—Domestic consumption, manufacturing 
necessities named herein. 

Food and Collateral Industries—Foodstuffs 
for human consumption and plants handling 
same; feeding stuffs for domestic fowls and 
animals and plants handling same. All tools, 
utensils, implements, machinery and equipment 
required for production, harvesting and distribu- 
tion, milling, preparing, canning and refining 
foods and feeds such as seeds of foods and feeds, 
binder twine, etc. Products of collateral indus 
tries, such as fertilizer, fertilizer ingredients, 
insecticides and fungicides. Containers for 
foods and feeds, collateral products. Materials 


and equipment for preservation of foods and 
feeds, such as ammonia and other refrigeration 
supplies including ice. 
Clothing—For civilian population. 
Railroad—Or other necessary transportation 
equipment, including water transportation. 
Public Utilities— Serving war _ industries, 
army, navy and civilian population. 


PROVIDED, HOWEVER, whenever the 

priorities board shall have promulgated and 
certified for observance to the producers of pig 
iron, and steel manufactured products, a revised 
preference list, no surplus material or capacity 
after filling or providing for all orders covered 
by priority certificates shall be used to fill non- 
priority orders save such as are placed by in- 
dustries or plants embraced within such pref- 
erence list; and 


pk VIDED FURTHER, that each producer 

of pig iron and of steel manufactured 
products shall at the end of each week, ending 
with midnight Saturday thereof, prepare and 
forward to the director of steel supply of the 
war industries board a detailed statement of all 
shipments made during such week not covered 
by priority certificates. 


B E IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that should 

any producer of pig iron or of steel manu- 
factured products have any surplus war mate- 
rial or manufacturing capacity after filling 
(a) all orders covered by priority certificates 
and (b) all orders embraced within the sched- 
ule of purposes entitled to preference treatment 
or placed by industries or plants embraced 
within the revised preference list, after it shall 
have been promulgated and certified by the 
priorities board, then in such event such sur- 
plus materials or capacity may be disposed of 
by such producer or manufacturer to other 
customers subject to approval in writing of 


director of steel supply first had and obtained. 


E IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 

director of steel supply and a committee 
appointed by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute shall jointly make a careful study of the 
present and prospective iron and steel require- 
ments of each and every department and agency 
of the government of the United States and of 
its allies, and the capacity of the iron produc- 
ing and steel manufacturing plants of the 
United States to meet such requirements and 
present to this board as early as practicable 
(1) a report of their findings together with 
(2) recommendations of measures, if any, which 
should be taken to stimulate and increase the 
production of iron and of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in order to meet the direct and indirect 
war requirements and the demands of industries 
of exceptional or national importance. 
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industries board, which has _ taken 
over the conservation division of the 
the council of national defense, has 
announced a new plan looking to 
the conservation of all materials in 
which there is likely to be a_ short- 
age because of the government’s be- 
ing a factor in the market. This 
particularly applies to manufactur- 
ers of products whose raw materials 
include iron or steel. They are to 
be called to Washington to make 
known their requirements, to discuss 
the conservation policy and to 
termine what, any, curtailments 


de- 


if 
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they could effect. The first of these 
conservation conferences was held 
last week when it was decided. manu- 
facturers of refrigerators would try 
to find some way of enameling on 
zinc, of which there seems plenty, 
in order that the pig iron now going 
into galvanized iron sheets used in 
ice boxes may be diverted to more 
essential war work. The fuel admin- 
istration has been following this plan 
for months. Methods of factory fuel 
attention. 


conservation are receiving 
Chairman Baruch, to whom is at- 
tributed the statement of ten days 
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ago that there was then a 20 per cent 


margin between war requirements 
and present production, last week 
declared that not a shipyard, gun 


shop, projectile plant or munitions 


works requiring steel is short a pound 
immediate 


of this material, as far as 

needs are concerned. He said forg 
ing and projectile steel production 
has been ahead of consumption and 
that the only requests for available 
surplus steel has come from the ship 
building industry. These surpluses 
are desired to offset transportation 


troubles of next fall and winter. 


Replogle Commands All [ron and Steel 


ASHINGTON, June _ 11.— 

The action of the war in- 

industries board in placing 
the entire iron and steel industry 
under the triple system of priorities, 
preference and license, put J. Leonard 
Replogle in a position which is as 
important to the welfare of the en- 
tire country as is the industry itself 
to the industrial fabric of the nation. 
He no longer directs the distribution 


ment and allies account but controls 
the allocation of these materials for 
every commercial consumer. The au- 
thority he now holds is the same as 


that which would be exercised by any 
one else who might be steel director 
He has the power of the President as 
the chief executive might wield it 
under the Overman bill. 

Mr. Replogle’s organization 
ably will become one of if not 


prob- 
the 


war industries board. It has not been 
determined to 


expanded, but the suite of 


definitely what extent 
it 
offices now occupied in the war board 


will be 


building likely will be extended to 
an entire wing, both first and second 
floors. It now occupies six or seven 
rooms in wing five and likely will be 
transferred to wing six with Mr 


Replogle’s private office in the room 


occupied by W. S. Gifford, director of 
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is under consideration at this time. 

Expansion of the staff under the 
steel director will undoubtedly mean 
a drain upon present mill and fur- 
nace executive and clerical forces. 
Experts must come from some source 
and that is the logical place. Addi- 
tional divisions under Mr. Replogle, 
each in charge of practical steel men, 
will be established. Already the pig 
iron section is under Jay C. McLauch- 
lan of Pickands, Mather & Co., the 
steel products section is in charge 
of Frank Purnell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and the rail and 
alloy steel division under Paul Mack- 
all of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Each 
now has an assistant, with the usual 
clerical help, and more will be pro- 
vided. 

In addition to the added burden of 
carefully supervising the issuance of 
iron and steel priority certificates, as 
well as being called upon to require 
strict observance of the preferential 
list of industries, Mr. Replogle will 
have the task of licensing the produc- 
tion of all remaining steel tonnages. 
Any these three in its own 
relation to the triple combination 
would require a fair sized clerical staff 


one of 
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and the ensuing difficulties of obtain- 
ing a working organization. 

The new requirement of reports of 
weekly production and shipments has 
necessitated some changes in the 
form of reports Mr. Replogle is to 
receive from each steel producer. Al- 
ready the pig iron reports have been 
changed from their earlier form. The 
steel products reports are now on the 
press. The accompanying illustration, 
typical as to all reports except that 
on pig iron, shows the sheared and 
universal plates weekly statement as 
it will be revised to meet the prefer- 
ential and license provisions of gov- 
ernment control. 

In addition to exteriding the ship- 
ments division of the report to meet 
the new requirements, it has also been 
decided to consolidate the steel pri- 
ority clasification tables from A-l, 
A-2, A-3, A-4 and other Class A 
simply to Class A, to retain Class B 
and to drop Class C, making the 
proper substitutions of preference and 
The new report also provides 
space to inform steel director 
why if a mill is not operating to ca- 
This last provision is of sig- 


license. 
the 


pacity. 


nificant importance. 
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Mr. Replogle also is to work with 


the 
of the 


distribution subcommittee 
in continuing the sur- 
triple system 


while 


steel 
institute 
which the 
This 
get a 
will 


vey out of 
developed 
likely to 


requirements, 


has survey, 
definite of 
informa- 
great value 
in the and in 
Mr. The 
survey is to show where steel plants 
produc- 
additions 
present or con- 
requirements. 
know that 
come in before 
1,300,000 tons to 


not war 
obtain 
which will be of 


industry's 


tion 
operation 
Replogle’s direction of it. 


may be converted to war 


tion and to recommend 


where’ capacities, 


verted, cannot meet 
In this 
new plate 
Jan. 1 
present capacity. 

The general resolution 


the 


connection, it is 
mills to 
will add 
adopted by 
refers to a 
industries compiled 
classification outlined in 
purposs list. This pre- 
ferred tabulation is now 
being compiled and may be ready for 
the week. In the 
may obtain 
finding preferred 
consulting the priority 
administration 


war industries board 
list of 


under 


preferred 
the 
the general 
industries 
publication within 


meantime, mill operators 


further guidance in 
industries by 
list No. 1 of 


the fuel 


Will There Be Any Steel For Open Sale? 


What the General Industry Believes 


ITTSBURGH, June 11.— The 
P best opinion of the trade here as 

to when any iron or steel will be 
available for the open market under the 
federal licensing system is that it is 
impossible at this time to solve such 
a problem. The general belief, how- 
ever, based upon the known wants of 
the government and estimated future 


requirements, is that it will be eight 
months 
tonnage is given to the open market, 
think it will be 
half or 


or nine before any sizable 


and some observers 
a year and a 
Government needs in most lines in the 


even more 


way of actual tonnages are definite 
as applying to a short period only, 
the principal exceptions being ship 


and shell steel, of which the govern- 
ment has taken the entire output, 
practically the entire production in 


other lines which are operating fully 
is also going to war needs, but prob- 
ably long a 
time as will shell and ship steel. The 
the the battlefield of 
held to be principal 


will not do so for so 


turn of war on 


France is the 





mitted to the board for 
adoption. 


war industries board sets forth 





facturers’ claim there will be sufficient steel, if properly 
allocated, for all essential consumers. 
the joint committee representing the board and the in- 
dustry have agreed upon this plan which will be sub- 
its consideration and ultimate 


as the 


The fron Trade Review’s Washington Service-- 
How It Scored on the Big News of the Week 
The Forecast 


From Issue of June 6 From Formal Agreement 
ASHINGTON, June 4.—A license system to reg- 66 E IT further resolved that should any producer 
ulate the use of pig iron and steel not going into of pig iron or of steel manufactured products 
1 a : ele} have any surplus war material or manufacturing ca- 
direct or indirect war consumption probably will be ; 2 Re 
: ; . ’ f pacity after filling (a) all orders covered by priority 
adopted by the war industries board as the solution o certincates and (b) all orders embraced within the 
the problem arising in the board’s contention of an schedule of purposes entitled to preference. treatment 
acute shortage of both materials and of the seel manu- | or placed by industries or plants embraced within the 


It is understood gated and 


customers subject 


director of 


In its May 30 issue Tue Iron Trape Review exclusively published the list of priority 
of war 


fundamental feature of the scheme 


The Facts 


revised preference list, after it shall have been promul- 
certified 
such event such surplus materials or capacity 
disposed of by such producer or manufacturer to other 
to the 
steel supply first had and obtained.” 


then in 
may be 


by the priorities board, 


approval in writing of the 


purposes which the 


distribution. 
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factor in considering the govern- 
ment’s heavy steel requirements. Not 
knowing how long it will be before 
Germany is defeated, the trade takes 
the position it cannot say when it can 
offer tonnages of any com- 
mercial consumers. It is 
they will have their supplies cut more 
than ever, at least for the present, 
as a result of the licensing system 


Can’t Fill All Needs 


size to 
believed 


Philadelphia, June 12.—Present in- 
dications in the east are that there 
is not enough iron and _ steel to 
cover all the uses set forth under the 
preferential list adopted by the war 
industries board. Efforts are to be 
made to provide for all, but some 


users under the list may experience 


considerable delay in getting mate- 
rial, at least in the near future. It 
is expected that for the present no 


users not covered by the list can ob- 
Steelmakers the 
broad as to 


tain material. say 
preferential 
include all 
furthermore, 
quirements for which there now is a 
other users such as new 
not included in the list 

practically eliminated 
themselves. One steel company re- 
ports that only inquiries it has 
ceived in recent weeks which did not 


list is so 
requirements; 
re- 


essential 
it covers nearly all 
demand, as 
construction 
have already 


re- 


come under the preferential list are 
from abroad. 
Eastern iron and steel men _ inter- 


pret the preferéntial list as including 
all requirements as entitled to  pri- 
ority. Producers previously have been 
familiar with this list as it was orig- 
inally announced by the war industries 
board May 16 and was published by 
Tue Iron Trapve Review in its May 30 
issue. Any order covered by the list, 
they believe, may be shipped without 
the priority certificate being secured; 
in fact, the priority certificate simply 
hastens the shipment. 


Nothing For Months 


St. Louis, June 11—The concensus 
of opinion among the best informed 


in the iron and steel trade here is 
that the government’s new licensing 
system will fail to supply the open 
market with materials this year or 
for a period well into 1919. Every 
producer in the district is sold to 


capacity for the balance of 1918 and 
all are deluged with priority orders 
which they cannot possibly fill. 


Don’t Expect Much 


Buffalo, June 11—Buffalo iron and 
steel men do not look for any iron 
and steel material. to be available for 
the open market soon and most of 


them do not believe it will be avail- 
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able for some time. The establish- 
ment of further government control 
of the industry is interpreted to mean 
that the nation’s needs constantly 
will be greater, and that the meas- 
ures are being taken to insure suf- 
ficient government supply, rather 
than for the protection of the open 
market. The opinion prevails that 
the government will take everything 
during the next eight months, as its 
steel needs for that period total 22,- 
000,000 tons, while production is 
about 2,750,000 tons a month. 


More Locomotives 


Ordered by the Government—100,000 
More Cars Probable. 


Washington, June 11.—The railroad 
awarded contracts 
is said 


administration has 
for 390 more locomotives and 
to be considering the placing of or- 


ders for 100,000 more freight cars. 
The contracts for the locomotives 
bring the total number of those or- 


If the freight cars are 
total number will be 


dered to 1415. 
the 


ordered 
200,000. 


Copper Lead 


*Copper 
ae cés +h one 23.50 
DLC shidtiasdbadceweedeece sous 23.50 
SL A ee, ee ‘ 23.50 
5 00see eds as toe ox : 23.50 
adh Outax dts kiwe di wikis’ oe% 23.50 


*Government fixed maximum price for prime lake, electrolytic and 


pigs, slabs, etc., less than carloads, 24.67 '%c 
tNo spot Straits tin a 
tOutside market, prompt shipment. 


§Government fixed price for 98 to 99 per 


50 tons, 33.10c; one to 15 tons, 33.20c. 
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Contracts for locomotives were 
awarded as follows: To American 
Locomotive Co., 130 light Mikado, 100 
switchers of six-wheel type, 15 heavy 
Santa Fe, making a total of 800 loco- 
motives ordered from this company; to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 57 heavy 
Mikado, 13 light Pacific, 30 consolidat- 
ed anthracite burners, making a total 
of 570 locomotives ordered from this 
company. The Lima Locomotive 
Works was awarded its first govern- 
ment contract for 45 light Mikado. 

Whether more freight cars will be 
ordered depends on the _ possibility 
of obtaining steel. Allocation of steel 
for present car awards may be com- 
pleted by June 29. The new 
order undoubtedly is contemplated for 
1919 delivery, which may make a 
difference in placing 


car 


contracts. 


Will Build New Stack 
Directors of the Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, have authorized 


the construction of an additional new 
blast furnace. The. furnace will be 
located at Midland, Pa., adjacent to 
the 85 x 21-foot stack which was 
built in 1916 and rebuilt in 1914. 

fo la i lL eV 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Spelter Tin 

i kan UR gla 
+Spot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis $Alum anti 
tin basis basis num mon) 

7.25 7.25 33. 12 

7.30 7.25 33.06 12.2 
7.35 7.35 33.00 12.5 
7.35 7.40 33.0% 13.00 
7.35 7.42% 33.00 13.12 


casting copper, in ingots, 


cent ingot aluminum in 50-ton lots; lots 15 to 





industries 


New York, June 11.—The war 
board has fixed the price of copper at 23.50 
to Aug. 15; the price of aluminum ingot at 
33c to Sept. 1; the price of grade A spelter 
(navy specifications) at 12c to Sept. 1; 
sheet zinc at 15c to Sept. 1, and zinc plates 
at 14c to Sept. 1. Therefore, uncertainty as 
to this proportion of the major nonferrous 


metals has passed for the next several weeks. 
An open for tin, prime 
ern spelter and lead. 

The 
lead requirements in 
at the price for the 
mined by the 
western 


market remains west 
estimate its 
them 
deter 
journals. As 


continues to 
allocating 
month as 


government 
advance, 
average 
one of mining 
spelter, or grade A 
the 
the 


regards prime 


spelter, specifications, government 
asks 


with 


army 


for tenders and accepts lowest price 


the best delivery. 


market» continues the most. enig 
matical of all. Amegsican 
purchasing their supplies largely in 


they are 


The tin 


consumers are now 


Singapore, 


excepting in some cases obtaining 


metal from the New York agents of London 


houses who in turn buy in Singapore Only 
two American companies are figuring in the 
import of tin, one.of these being the United 
States Steel Corp. and the other the National 
Lead Co. 

The Singapore tin market has been fluctuat- 
ing wildly of late. Last Monday the price 
was £336, c. i. f. London, compared with 
£359 on Friday. The trade here has not 
yet learned the reasons for the sudden reduc- 
tion, but in the lack of information is not 
engaged actively in trading. Straits tin for 
August shipment has been quoted at 82c; 
for September at 86c and‘ for July-August at 


Banca tin 


quoted at 


New York. 


steamer 15s 


ae. iis 

declared 
No. 1, 99 per 
York, 93« 


board 


82.50c, 
afloat on 1 
92« for spot 


; Chinese cent tin, 


delivery in New 
industries recently inquired 


June-July de- 
closed at 


The war 


for 250 antimony for 


stood to 


tons ol 


livery, which is unde have 


a trifle below 12c, duty paid. 
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Brownhoist Coal-Handling 


HEN the German, American 
and English allied forces en- 
tered Peking at the time of 


the Boxer rebellion in China, they were 


confronted by what seemed to be a 


great mountain. Upon investigation tie: 


found beneath the sod, brush, etc., an 


enormous pile of coal, started by tlie 


Ming dynasty which preceded that of 
the Manchus. This great reserve was 
intended to provide the city against 
almost any siege and represented many 
thousands of tons. Yet ‘ongside some 
of the piles of stored coal now found 
in Nova Scotia and other parts of 


Duluth and 
districts, which 
of 500,000, it 


small. 


Canada, in the 
in other Great 
often 


vicinity of 
Lakes 
reach a_ tonnage 
would be 
With 


winter, 


comparatively 
memories of the rigors of las 


still 


downs other than the 


fresh in mind, when snut- 
mandatory one of 
the fuel administration, caused by 
a lack of coal, 
looking to the 


Steps to 


were 
heads of industry are 


are taking 


future a 


prevent repetitions during tre 


coming season. Now they are asking 
themselves, if coal was _ successfully 
stored in China and is_ successfully 
stored in Great Lakes ports why is it 


not practicable for them to accumulate 


it against a possible shortage, or an 


inability because of railroad inadequacies 


to supply the needs when it occurs. It 
is true that in the past season, the chief 
disturbing factor, was the congested 


railway facilities caused by the overload 


of war. 
Fuel Shortage Already Anticipated 
With America a contently greater 
factor in the war, and with the struggle 


at arms more drawn out than originally 


anticipated, no optimistic view of greatly- 


bettered railroad facilities for next 
winter generally is held. In fact from 
all reports circulated by the fuel and 
railroad adminjstrations, even worse 
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A Place for Patriotism 
cs bu ( 


TORE coal, *s, but 
S while storing, was the 
spoken in Chicago by E. 
president of the 
Fuel 
annual convention 
don't put the 
into coal,” he 
will have 


onserve 
message 
Pratt, 
Rail 
association at its tenth 
recently. “If 
red, white 
said, “the 


Internationai 
“way 
\ ou 
blue 


country 


and 


an even greater coal short- 


age next winter than it did last.” 
He cited figures to show that lack 
of rolling equipment is causing a 
production of only 60 per cent of 
capacity, despite a_ plentiful labor 
supply and said that repairs and 
additional trackage have _ speeded 
the mines up to make capacity pro 
duction possible. He called atten 


favorable 
railroad 


tion to the 
and 


fact that 
efforts of the 
cleared the 
extended 


weather 
administration have 


tracks of the congestion 


which existed last winter. He ap 
pealed to the railways which use 
more than one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s coal output, to practice inten- 


sive conservation and to supply all 
the needed cars as expeditiously as 
possible. “There should be no 
days or holidays,” Mr. Pratt 


the railway fuel men, in either 


un- 
tolc 
mine, 
yard 
than there is in the 
the Hun is facing our 
war department's arrangement for 
deferred skilled 


railroad men places on them a pecu- 


railroad or coal any more 


trenches where 


boys and the 
classification for 


liar obligation for extra effort.” 
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, Astoria, N. \ 


close co-operation that exists between 
administrations, 
taken 


industry is 


the fuel and railroad 


unless precautionary steps are 


now to insure a_ supply, 


doomed to be crippled in greater meas- 


ure than true during the 


was 
than 


More 
+} 


become the 


manufacturers whi 


past 


eason. merely wisdom 
stern duty of 
back 


keeping 


then, it has 


» aim to stand 


1f the boys in the trenches by 


supplies, munitions, 


take 


supplies on 


steady stream of 


etc., going over, t steps to have 


ample fuel hand to meet 


any crisis. 


lttended By Few Risks 


Storage 


It is true that the storage of coal is 


attended by not a few risks and rather 
exacting requirements One factor is 
space, since it requires about one acre 
to successfully store 6000 tons of coal. 


Coal needs of industrial center are 


alone consumes on 


month, it 


enormous. Chicago 
tons a 


1912, 


used in 


an average, 2,500,000 
approximately 
that 


is estimated. In 


17,500,000 tons were city, 


estimated rate of increase 
cent, in 1918, it 


30,000,000 


and with the 
of 10 


practically 


will consume, 
Great 


per 
tons. In 


Britain, it is estimated that between 
180,000,000 and 200,000,000 tons is the 
annual consumption. During the ex- 
tremely cold weather of the 1917-18 


manu factur- 


winter, one middle-western 
ing plant used 60 tons a day when 
running full, and when it had to shut 


down during the life of the Garfield 
order, 35 tons a 
the manufacturing material safe on hand 
from damage by cold. Of the 640,000,- 


000 tons of coal produced in the United 


day were used to keep 


which was approximate- 
total world’s supply, 
anthracite and the 
Two-thirds of 
used in the United States is 
oduction of 


States last year, 
ly one-third of the 
90,000,000 


remainder 


tons were 
bituminous 
the coal 
power 
indus- 


consumed in the pt 


for transportation systems and 
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tries; one-sixth is ued for coke and its 
by-products. Therefore industrial re- 
quirements outweigh domestic needs five 
to one and this demonstrates the im- 
portance of industry looking to its fuel 
supply. 

Submerged Storage Proves Best 


Much has been written about the 
chemical and physical deterioration of 
coal in storage and while it is not the 
purpose of this article to enter upon an 
exhaustive discussion of these factors, 
it might not be out of place to refer 
to the 2-year storage tests made by 
the United States bureau of mines in 
1909. Carried on at the suggestiun of 
the navy department, this test was ap- 
plied to New River coal from West 
Virginia, with interesting results on 
coal stored for two years: In fresh 
water, the loss was 0.000 per cent, from 
two tests; in salt water a loss of 0.395 
per cent was the average of two tests; 
indoors when the coal was exposed to 
the air, the loss was 0.383 per cent, 
according to the average of six tests, 
while outdoors when uncovered, the loss 
was 0.997 per cent representing the 
average of eight tests. When it is re- 
membered that coal reclaimed from the 
battleship Maine, submerged for 14 years 
showed a deterioration of about 160 
calories or 1.09 per cent, and the test 
for the navy department showed no 
loss whatever in two years, it will be 
seen that of the three forms of coal 
storage, open-air, under roof and sub- 
merged, the latter is by far the most 
cost is 


practicable, even though the 
slightly increased. Not only is there 


little or no loss of calorific value but 
the danger of spontaneous combustion 
entirely is eliminated. 

Danger from spontaneous combustion 
has been often referred to and the risk 
described. The majority of cases of 
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FIG. 2—COAL-HANDLING BRIDGE 


spontaneous combustion occurs in bitu- 
minous coal piles, although fires of that 
origin in anthracite have frequently 
been reported, notwithstanding the popu- 
lar fallacy that this grade is immune. 
Various methods looking towards its 
reduction to a minimum have been set 


forth in the columns of engineering 
journals and engineers’ handbooks. One 
company installed an intricate system 


of pipes throughout its storage yard. the 
branches of which were perforated and 


had dead-ends. When fire was dis- 
covered, water was pumped into the 
pipes and sluced through the perfora- 
tions to put the fire out. Authorities 
agree however that fighting fires in 
coal piles with water is not at all 


efficient or desirable, since it only serves 
to increase the danger of combustion. 
Iron temperature-divining rods placed at 
regular intervals through the storage 
pile have been successfully employed. 
These serve as indicators of the pres- 














FIG. 1—SUBMERGED COAL STORAGE AT PLANT OF INDIANAPOLIS LIGHT 
& HEAT CO, 





CRANE 





WITH 2%-TON GRAB BUCKE1 


ence of abnormal heat. They are pulled 
out at certain specified periods and 
wherever a dangerous heat 
is ascertained, the best practice accord- 
ing to the experience of many manu- 
facturers, is to remove the heated por- 
tion in its entirety by the use of a 
crane-operated grab bucket. The re- 
moved portion is either used immediate- 
ly or allowed to burn itself out. Tight 
stocking preventing air pockets, tends 
to reduce the danger of such firing. 


Machinery Reduces Overhead 


degree of 


Since modern equipment such as loco- 
motive traveling, gantry and hammer- 
head cranes, can be used in many other 
ways than for handling and storing coal, 
their use makes for increased economy. 
Electric magnets and other lifting ap- 
paratus, pile driver hammers, pulling and 
grappling hooks, drag-line and orange- 
peel buckets to replace the coal and ore 
grab buckets permit the use of the 
cranes 24 hours every day if necessary. 
costs reduced to a 
minimum. the crane is 
used exclusively for coal handling, big 


old- 


Thus overhead are 
If however, 


economies are effected over the 
fashioned method of storing coal by 
hand. Three men working 10 hours a 


day could handJe 50 tons per day, while 
a locomotive traveling crane will handle 
60 tons per hour or from 500 to 600 
tons per day. Figuring depreciation, 6 
per cent interest on investment, upkeep, 
operator’s wages, fuel, etc., at the 
present time, handling such 
machinery it is estimated costs between 
$15 and $17 per day of 10 hours or 
from 3 to 4 cents per ton, as against 


oil, 
coal by 


18 to 20 cents per‘ton by hand. In 
normal times the cost of machinery 
handling would be much less. 

A few instances from among the 


many industrial consumers of coal whe 
are attacking the problems are illustra- 
tive of the general movement. In Fig 
1 is shown submerged coal storage at 
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FIG UNLOADING COAL BY 
the plant of the Indianapolis Light & 
Heat Co., Indianapolis. A Brown-hoist 
locomotive crane operates on a trestle 
which runs through the center of a 
concrete tank. This crane has a capac- 
ity for handling 75 to 90 tons per hour 
when loading from storage into cars 
and from 50 to 60 tons per hour when 
unloading from cars to storage. It is 
equipped with a 44 foot boom and a 
1% ton bucket. Coal coming in is 
either dumped from cars or-is unloaded 
by the crane. When it is needed in th 
power plant, it is reloaded into cars 
which are switehed into the plant. The 
capacity of the concrete pit is 30,000 
tons, with 13,000 tons under water. 
Provision is made for heating the water 
in winter, and electric searchlights are 
operated to permit night work. 


Machines for Up-to-Date Plants 


At the plants of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., Toledo Light 
& Power Co., or the Acme Power Co., 
Toledo, O., the coal-handling bridge 
crane shown in Fig. 2 is employed. The 
Corrigan-McKinney Co., and the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, use 
similar cranes for handling coal for 
their coke ovens. This crane has a 
2%-ton bucket and a span of about 
190 feet. The cantilever bucket has a 
drop of about 35 feet and operates on 
a rope trolley from the operator’s cab 
located on the pier of the crane. It 
has a capacity of 135 tons per hour 
from storage to cars. The bridge trav- 
els 200 feet per minute and the bucket 
hoists with a full load at a speed of 
225 feet per minute. The trolley travels 
1000 feet per minute. At these storage 
plants coal is piled from 20 to 24 feet 
high. 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. unloads its coal from 
barges brought down the river, as shown 
with a 
1%-ton 


A locomotive crane 
boom and 


in Fig. 3. 


40-foot having a 


LOCOMOTIVI 





CRANE FROM BARGES 


bucket unloads coal from barges at the 
rate of between 50 and 55 tons per 
hour. The company’s storage pile 
extends along the river bank at the 
rear of the plant. A similar crane is 
being installed at the plant of the 


Upson Nut Co., Cleveland 


Unloading coal from barges into a 
hopper is shown in Fig. 4 at the plan 
of Brown & Co., Pittsburgh. This loco- 


motive crane on a fixed base, with a 
44-foot boom and a l-ton grab bucke 
unloads 45 to 55 tons of run-of-mine 


coal per hour. 

Familiar to many iron and steel com- 
panies and used to advantage by large 
numbers of them, the patented circular 
system of the Link-Belt Co., for storing 
and reclaiming large bodies of loose 
materials, such as coal, stone, etc., has 
often described. This circular 
plan is recommended for the 
from 5000 to 100,000 tons 


consists of a long radius 


been 
storage 
handling of 
and over. It 
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locomotive 
operating a 
traveling on 
central point 
receives its 


crane, equipped with and 
self-filling grab bucket, 
tracks around a 
which the bucket 
The cranes are 
either steam or electric driven and are 
constructed entirely of iron and _ steel, 
which reduces the danger of damage by 
fire to a minimum. The Link-Belt Co. 
builds cranes of this type having a 
radius up to 110 feet, handling 5-cubic 
yard buckets and the 
been known to handle as 
tons per hour. The New 
oe oe oe 
high capacity 
employs this 


curved 
from 
material. 


largest size has 
much as 240 
York, Edison 
maintains an 
coal 


system. 


Co., Jersey 
storage 
Two 


exceedingly 
yard and 
2'-foot gage, steam-operated locomotive 
These have a radius 
with their 3%-ton 


225,000 


cranes are used. 
of 100 feet and 
luckets permit the 
ns of coal. 


storage of 


Coal Piled In a Circle 
With the use of this system, the pile 


f coal or other material, assumes a 
circular contour and when a track pit 
is used the coal is dumped from rail- 
road cars into the pit, removed by the 
crane and delivered to storage. Tracks 
are laid on ties upon the ground, ordi- 
narily without the use of piles. Conse- 
quently no great expense is added for 
trackage. A continuation of the rack 
system and the formation of additional 
loops makes possible a series of storage 
coal storage is limited only 
of the property. When re- 
coal is picked up from 
storage by the bucket and delivered 
the cars, bin or to the 
point. 


piles and 


by the 
| 


size 


oading, the 


into 
the central 


directly 
pit at 
5, illustrates a section of the 
of the Northwestern Iron 
This shows a 
revolving crane, 


Fig. 
storage 
Co., at 
20- foot 


yard 
Mayville, Wis. 


gage, electric 




















FIG, 4+—-LOQCQMOTIVE CRANE ON 


FIXED 


BASE UNLOADS 


TONS OF { OAL 


PER HOUR 
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FIG. 5—TRACK ARRANGEMENT 
STORAGE AT 

with 100-foot radius, utilizing a 3-ton 
bucket. Practically 100,000 tons is the 
capacity of this storage equipment. 
With a smaller outfit, the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., stores 80,000 


tons at its West Seneca plant and this 
20-foot gage, with 80- 
foot radius and a 2-ton bucket is shown 


revolving crane, 


in Fig. 7. 


Hoists Replace Labor 


With the scarcity of labor becoming 
an increasingly important 


times, the automatic skip hoists, designed 


factor in war 


to perform work previously done by 


manual methods are finding and filling 


an important place in industry. 
speedy and efficient as well as econom- 


For the 


ical raising of coal and other materials 
from a low and delivering them to a 
higher level, the Otis Elevator Co., has 
the operation of 
controlled by button 
the continue 


work, as 


designed apparatus, 


which is a push 
This allows 
with other 
pressed the button marked “up,” 


operator to 
soon as he has 


which 


causes the machine to commence its 
automatic travel. It accelerates to full 
speed, the bucket rises to the upper 














WITH 


AUTOMATIC SKIP HOIST 
BUCKET ASCENDING 


FIG. 6 


FOR NORTHWESTERN 
MAYVILLE, 


IRON CO.’/’S COAL 


WIS 


level and at the proper point the hoist 
slows down with the bucket traveling 
into dumping position, where on single 
skips, it stops and automatically remains 
sufficient 


for a pre-determined period 


for the complete discharge of the ma- 
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recent installation when the skip bucket 
the auto- 


opens 


reaches lower landing, it 
matically the track hopper gate 
After a pre-determined amount of coal 
is deposited in the bucket, the 
under the latter is compressed, contact 
the skip is automatically 


spring 


is made and 


started again. 
Various Uses 


These machines are particularly adapt 


able for taking coal from storage for 
immediate use, or for transferring coal 
from a temporary storage level to the 


permanent storage bed. In power plants, 


the material is hoisted and dumped into 
elevated storage bins ready to be deliv 
ered by gravity either into cars or to 
is shown 


mechanical strokers. In Fig. 6, 


an Otis automatic inclined coal and ash 








REVOLVING CRANE 
BUFFALO, 


FIG. 7 
FOR 


Without 
operator, 


addi 
the 
the 


bucket 
trom 


terial from the 
tional 
machine down 
bucket the 
matically stops in the loading position. 
the 


time during the 


the 
and 


attention 
starts when 


reaches lower level, it auto- 


If desired, apparatus may be 


stopped at any opera- 
tion by pressure on the button marked 
“stop” and the machine’s further opera- 
either 


tion is directed by pressure on 
the “up” or “down” button. 

Two general classes define the Otis 
product, namely the hoist with a bucket 
carrying the load vertically and one 
whose load travels on an incline. Both 


may be equipped with a single hoisting 
bucket, which not require 
a counterweight, or with two buckets on 
One of these serves as 


may or may 


separate tracks. 


a counterweight for the other. 
Operator May Be _ Eliminated 
By arranging for the automatic load 


ing of the bucket or buckets, it is 
possible to do away with the operator’s 
services entirely. When a predetermined 
load is received by the bucket, a contact 
is made, which is equivalent to pressure 
on the “up” When the bucket 
ascends, it automatically closes the load- 


button. 


In descending, this gate 
the only 


supply of 


ing chute gate 
and operation 
ceases when the 


not sufficient to fill the bucket. In 


is re-opened 
material is 
one 


EMPLOYED BY 
CIRCULAR STORAGE 





LACKAWANNA STEEL CO 


hoist, with bucket ascending, at the plant 
of the W. J. Co., Allison, Pa., 


coal and coke operator, while in Fig. 8, 


Rainey 


the equipment used at the Consolidated 
Light & Power Co.’s plant at 
Md., is 


Electric 


Jaltimore, illustrated 
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Trade Papers Live for the Industry 


A Discussion of the Relationship Between the Iron and Steel Trade Papers 


OT later than the sixth of June 


we shall know the tonnage of 
pig iron produced during the 
month of May. The Iron Age and 


Tue Iron Trave Review will have this 


information available in their issues of 
that date. It will have to be compiled 
rapidly, for the most part by wire, 
but it will be accurate, as may be dem- 
onstrated when the American Iron and 
Steel institute publishes its statistics, 
in elaborate detail, for the six months’ 
period. This is but one of the many 
substantial services rendered by the 
trade papers. One regularly records 


ore tonnages on lower lake docks. An- 
other, a weekly, reports coke shipments 
from the Connellsville region. All 
through the summer and fall we shall 
trace through them the progress in the 
Great Lakes traffic which the 
iron and steel industry so largely de- 
When navigation closes, within 
a few weeks shall know the ton- 
nage shipped from every mine on the 
Lake Superior ranges. 

These along with countless 
others, are accepted as a matter of 
course, for the is one of 
the things which American industries 
commonly take for granted. It has 
been with us since the days of Bessemer 


ore on 


pends. 
we 
services, 


trade press 


and Kelly, the beginnings of bee-hive 
coke and the epoch-making shipment of 
those first few barrels of ore from 
Marquette. It has developed along with 


and as a part of the industry, which 
perhaps explains why we are sometimes 
advantages and 


prone to overlook its 


possibilities. 
A Specialized Newspaper 


In describing its province, some one 
has said that the trade journal bears 
exactly the same relation to the news- 
paper or general magazine that the 
engineer or technically-trained man bears 
to the average citizen. It is a spe- 
cialized newspaper, fitting naturally into 
the modern scheme of specialized busi- 
ness. Occasionally this specialization 
runs to rather curious extremes. There 
are such publications, for instance, as 
The Macaroni and Noodle Makers’ 
Journal, the clientele of which is ob- 


vious; Brooms, Brushes and Handles; 


A paper read at the annual meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, New York, 
May 31, 1918. The author, B. S. Stephenson, 
is resident agent, M. Hanna & Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Leaders of Thought and Action 
BY B. S. STEPHENSON 


4000 
Sunnyside, 


The Crow which 
blacksmiths as 
which is a leading publication for un- 
dertakers ; The Journal, 


to record everything of in- 


Bar, reports 


subscribers ; 
even Angora 
which aims 





The Truth About the 
War 


A YEAR of war has recast busi- 

ness methods; it has also shifted 
During that time 
as our admitted 
Uncle Sam, first as a by-no-means 
silent partner and later in the ca- 
pacity of managing director, Wash- 


our centers of news. 


industries have 


ington’s position as a business news 
center has supreme. The 
trade papers were quick to appre- 
ciate this condition and 
can now look to them for industrial 
war news which is at once depend- 
able, technically accurate and free 
from political flavoring. In particu- 
lar, their reports of the many in- 
vestigations which have _ stirred 
Washington and the country these 
last few months, carefully written 
for the business viewpoint, 
have been in refreshing contrast 
with the reports in the daily press. 
And in directions it is not 
much to say that a careful read- 
ing of these business papers during 
the winter might have saved many 
of us from the hasards of crowded 
sleepers and Washington hotels. 


become 


new one 


man’s 


certain 


too 











terest regarding that particular kind of 
goat. 

A Newark library recently held a trade 
journal exhibition and showed 1200 pub- 
lications without presuming to exhaust 
the list. “Put hundred 
publications together in a small room,” 
the librarian, “and you get 
wonderfully similar to that 
business 


several such 
commented 
an effect 
produced by 
men in a large room. 
in varying degrees of good taste—some 
of them a little loud—but all of them, 


hundred 
They are dressed 


several 


always and everywhere, cheerful and 
optimistic. This, at least, may be set 
down as a universal trait of trade 
papers.” 

This Newark librarian had original 
ideas of publicity. By his own admis- 
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and the Business They Serve—Successful Publications Are 


sion he did not hope to attract many 
men of his own city to the exhibit. 
But he did figure on getting it adver- 
tised elsewhere, so that Newark men 


would hear from the outside that some- 
thing worth while was happening there. 
“That is the kind of advertising which 
reaches the Newark man,” 
“even though it is a very slow process. 


he observed, 


What we are trying to do is to im- 
press our manufacturers and business 
men with the amount of current infor- 


mation on their trades. We want to 
make it available for them and we want 
especially to foster the trade-journal- 
reading habit.” 


> * * 


The trade-journal-reading habit! Mark 
Twain once remarked that he had lived 
in the world a long, long time and he 
never judge an editor 
his And 


even if we were inclined to accept the 


knew one must 


by what he puts in paper. 
humorist’s suggestion, many of us would 
judge, for we 
have no idea what the editor does put 
in his fact, so far as 
of us are concerned, it is harly accu- 
rate to speak of the trade-journal-read- 
ing habit, but rather of the trade-jour- 
nal-skimming habit. And our trade 
and technical papers, to quote Mr. Hur- 
They are 
tools of the industry and they are made 


not be in position to 


paper. In most 


yet 
ley, are the best in the world. 


to be used, 

Doubtless 95 per cent of the members 
of the and Steel insti- 
tute regularly have immediate 
access to the leading publications serv- 


American Iron 


see or 
ing this special field. A goodly portion 
will say that they are “regular readers”, 
But for far too 
only 
Prob- 


and some of them are. 


many of us this reading is of 


“a lick and a promise” variety. 


ably on an average it amounts to a 
rather careful survey of a column or 
two of general market summary, a 


hurried scanning of certain special mar- 
ket reports in a few important centers, 
glance the 

items to see 


and perhaps a casual over 


personal and obituary 
business acquaintances are 
note- 


pic- 


whether any 
developments of a 
Possibly 
the 
the 


the 


involved in 
character. some 
may catch 
article hold 
before 


worthy 
or some 
for a 
tossed 


tures eye 
attention 


paper is 


spe- 
cial 
moment 
aside—exhausted. 

This estimate is not an exaggeration. 
The are read somewhat 


trade papers 
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more carefully in quiet times, more 
hastily or not at all in busy periods, 
but this is a fair average and indicates 
our general neglect of a service of 
which our foreign competitors show 
a full appreciation. The size of our 
tradé journals is often awe-inspiring, 
it is true, some of them approaching 
the bulk of a mail-order catalog. 
But, as a matter of fact, the weekly 
publications will average only about 64 
pages of reading matter, because they 
are edited with the ever-present idea 
of condensation. Every line of every 
page is written with a view to reporting 
accurately some fact, condition, process 
or accomplishment of interest either to 
some special field or to the industry 
as a whole. 

We are told that recently in a certain 
district some 17,000 homes were visited 
in the course of an investigation as 
to the publications read there. In one 
particular home it was found that the 
papers read were The Butchers’ Re- 
view, The Police Gazette and The Chris- 
tian Herald; furthermore, The Chris- 
tian Herald, in this case was read by 
the cook. Now the point is that these 
publications were read in the home, 
and it is perhaps pertinent to suggest 
here that an occasional evening spent 
quietly at home with your favorite trade 
paper, whatever it may be, will show 
results both surprising and profitable. 

Besides the strictly technical articles, 
one will find there much general mate- 
rial of timely interest. For instance, 
I believe the first satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the Browning gun appeared in 
The Iron Age. Likewise The Foundry 
explained the manufacture of the im- 
proved riffle grenade which our mal- 
leable shops are now turning out by 
the millions. Recently a column of 
facts and figures in another publication, 
detailing the iron ore reserves of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, Luxemburg and the Briey 
basin made clear the motive governing 
the direction of the first German drive 
in this war of steel. And these exam- 
ples might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
the intention is merely to emphasize the 
appeal which the average trade paper 
can make even to the nontechnical 
reader. 

Applied Efficiency 

I hold no brief for the trade journals 
and the idea here is not to catalog 
their offerings, but rather to suggest 
that they merit our better acquaintance. 
I recall that, a dozen years ago, the 
owner of a small, isolated blast fur- 
nace remarked that he regularly read 
the several important publications touch- 
ing his special field. His theory was 
that, if in the course of a year he 
could glean from them one good idea 
applicable to his plant, he would be 
well repaid. Today his furnace is the 
last word in equipment and efficiency 
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and his business is highly successful. 
This plan of closely watching the tech- 
nical press for practical, working ideas 
is now followed by many progressive 
concerns. Ordinarily it consists of a 
regular, systematic reading by the vari- 
executives and heads of depart- 


ous 
ments. Suggestions are noted on a 
convenient cover slip and these are 


later discussed at regular conferences, 
frequently with the result of important 


improvements and economies. The plan 
deserves general adoption. 
Le a. 

For many years the industry has 





A Sense of Honor 


OW it is only a fair proposi- 
« tion that if your business or 
your industry uses trade paper quo- 
tations as a basis for actual selling 
prices their representatives are clearly 
entitled to enough of your time and 
confidence to put them in possession 
of such facts as have a direct bear- 
ing on the current market. For ob- 
vious reasons, there are always cer- 
tain developments on which publici- 
ty ts out of the question. But the 
biggest men in the industry came to 
realize, a long while ago, that the 
trade press would respect their con- 
fidence absolutely. And they learned, 
as well, that the representatives of 
these papers would welcome a 
knowledge of facts, which, while 
they could not be printed, still could 
be kept in mind in shaping quota- 
tions on which they had a bearing. 
In these latter days the industry has 
come to regard the trade paper man 
as one gifted, not with a fine sense 
of rumor, but with a finely devel- 
oped sense of honor and discretion. 
It naturally follows, though indi- 
rectly, that the buyer or seller who 
imparts either information which is 
untrue or half-facts which mislead 
by reason of what they do not tell, 
with the idea of manipulating quo- 
tations, skould be set down as one 
whose methods of trading should 








very properly be watched. 5 





found it convenient to use trade journal 


quotations as a basis for sliding-scale 
contracts. Pig iron and coke, ingots, 
billets, sheet bars and other forms of 
semifinished eteel, copper and _ other 
nonferrous metals, ingot molds, even 
gray iron castings are among the prod- 
ucts commonly distributed on such 


an arrangemert There is no means of 
estimating the volume of business now 
handled in this way, even in any one 
line of production, but it is always sub- 
stantial and a* times surprisingly large. 
During the chaotic price conditions of 
the early war period, when precedents 
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were being swept away and new levels 


reached week by week, there was a 
very extensive recourse to this basis 
of dealing, as offering the only plan 


sufficiently flexible to conform to the 
feverish gymnastics of war time mar- 
kets. It fitted in with Horace Greeley’s 
sage observation of us, the American 
people, that “our foresight is not so 
good as our hindsight by a darn sight.” 

Just now, because of government price 
sliding-scale is less exten- 
interesting 


control, the 
sively employed; yet it is 
to note that, even during the last calen- 
dar year, a single producer in western 
Pennsylvania neighboring 
melter with $12,000,000 or $13,000,000 
worth of pig iron invoiced on _ this 
flexible basis. When the government 
schedule was announced in 
the price on this sizable tonnage imme- 
diately dropped from $55 to 
$36.30. The furnace interest, of course, 
had realized high much earlier 
than its competitors which were selling 
on a flat-price contract basis, hence its 
acceptance of the Washington scale oc- 
casioned no great hardships. The fact 
that the agreed prices automatically be- 
came operative on the heavy volume of 
products moving on sliding scale contracts 
was an important factor in their prompt 
acceptance and scrupulous observance by 
industry. 


supplied a 


September, 
around 


prices 


the entire 


The Editor's Problem 


The § sliding-scale testifies, tev 
the accuracy of trade-paper quotaions 
Incidentally, as well, it increases emor-- 
mously the responsibility of the editor 
In every issue he must tabulate hiss 
ideas of current prices, whether or natt 


system 


they happen to be sharply defined. He 
knows that every written variation. of 
25 or 50 cents immediately multigiies 
itself by tens of thousands of tens, 
to the unfair advantage or disadvantage 
of some one. Actually he serves in 
the capacity of referee or arbitrator, 


in the interests of justice should 
have all available information at his 
command. Yet too often the trade 
journal men find themselves compelled 
the facts from grudging 
witnesses, to content with 
half-facts and to piece 
tered bits of obscure 
an effort to arrive at 
conditions. 

To my way of thinking, the point f 
necessitates such methods 
of news-gathering is radically wrong. 
It is an inheritance from the dark 
ages when, in the nature of things, every 


and 


to pry out 
themselves 
together scat- 
information in 


exact market 


view which 


competitor was an object of suspicion 
and distrust. 
Our entrance into the war opened 


up to the business papers of the coun- 
field for substantial service. 


try a new 
On the first two Liberty loans they 
contributed more than 7000 pages of 
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advertising and editorial matter. Late 
in November the secretary of war 
sought their assistance in recruiting me- 
chanics and skilled workmen for the 
aviation section of the signal corps. 
Only a few weeks then remained until 
the draft became effective, and the war 
department intimated it would be well 
satisfied with 12,000 men before that 
time. The number actually secured was 
around 43,000. 

Early last summer the war and navy 
departments were in urgent need of 
machine designers. A four months’ 
search had produced 40 and the task 
was then delegated to the editor of 
The American Machinist. Visiting some 
17 machinery manufacturing centers, in 
12 days he rounded up over 100 design- 
ers and persuaded their employers, not 
only to loan them to the nation, but 
also to pay the difference between their 


former salaries and the government 
limit of $1800 per year. 
A Suggestion Accepted 


It is also worthy of note that the 
far-famed Liberty motor had its origin 
in a trade idea. An automobile 
journal sent a representative to France 
and England to study airplane motors. 
He found some 30 types in use. Parts 
were not interchangeable and men 
familiar with one type could not oper- 
ate the others. Astounded at the con- 
fusion and loss of efficiency, the editor 
laid these facts before the proper au- 
thorities at Washington, suggesting that 
America concentrate on one 
standardized type. The Liberty motor 
was the result. 

Regiments of 
railway operatives, quarrymen and lum- 
few—have 


paper 


should 


road-builders, miners, 


bermen—to mention only a 


been recruited largely through the efforts 
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of the trade papers in their appropriate 
fields. They have been a_ vitalizing 
force in the several national campaigns 
for Red Cross and other relief funds. 
They have helped to mobilize, to read- 
just, to energize. And particularly dur- 
ing these last 12 or 14 months the work 
of the iron and steel publications have 
been such as to assist and to inspire. 
They have caught and reflected the 
spirit of that industry, which, we are 
proud to believe, has led in its whole- 
hearted, the 
war needs of this nation and its allies. 


enthusiastic response to 


* * * 


A year of war has nationalized Amer- 


ican business. It has brought a new 
ideal to dominate our industrial life. 
It has discarded the old-time consid- 


erations of profit and competition and 
has substituted a new-found incentive 
which is infinitely bigger. Its demands 
have speeded up the development of 
manufacture and trade, so that revolu- 
tionizing changes are now made, not in 
decades, but almost in days. 

Along with these new _ conditions, 
the war has created a difficult situation 
in which a diminishing labor supply 
faces an imperative need for increased 
production sufficient to offset the things 
consumed and destroyed in carrying 
on the conflict. While it is on, and 
when it is over, when we enter that com- 
ing commercial struggle which some- 
one calls “the war after the war”, the 
measure of efficiency will determine the 
success of any indus- 
try. And greater efficiency, as a well- 
known editor has suggested, “necessarily 
well as keener inter- 


any business or 


means a closer as 


est in the experiences of others, live- 
lier appreciation of new ideas, inven- 
tions and readjustments of methods. 
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constitute the very merchandise 
traded in by the business papers.” 

Already they are pointing the way in 
many problems dealing with the labor 
situation. We need go no further than 
The Bulletin of the American Iron 
and Steel institute to find whole issues 
devoted to some phase of the question, 
safety appliances, model gardens, work- 
men-owned homes and other matters 
of working and living conditions which 
go to make the laboring man interested, 
contented and self-respecting. It is a 
hopeful sign that scores and hundreds 
of American business papers have taken 
up this important work. There is no 
denying the force of persistent pub- 
licity and when it is coupled with the 
directional force which comes from 
a constant interchange of practical 
ideas, sure and steady progress is cer- 
tain. 


These 


Discusses the Editorial Side 


A féw months ago a convention of 
trade journal publishers was held in 
Chicago. It featured by an ex- 
haustive discussion of the editorial side 
of their business, and running all 
through it we find special emphasis laid 
on what is termed “the creative idea in 
editing”. “Sitting in an editorial sanc- 
tum is a worn-out method,” said one 
of the speakers. “Business papers are 
now best edited from the field, and 
preferably in the shirt sleeves.” 

The old theory was to print the news, 
just the news and nothing more. Then 
the trade paper lived on its industry. 
The newer vision is that the trade paper 
has a far broader service to perform, 
a mission of leadership in helping the 
industry to shape its course. When it 
accomplishes this, the trade paper truly 
lives for its industry. 


was 


Trade Journals—A Full-Fledged Ally 


Manager of Sales, Cleveland District, Carnegie Steel Co 


COLLEGE publication of the 
Middle West had in recent years 
for its motto this: “We aim 
not to mold public opinion, but to 
scrape the mold off of it.” It can 
hardly be questioned that the iron 
and steel industry in times past has 


not given the heed that it should to 
uninformed and incorrect public opin- 
ion. Much of the time it has seemed 
that the industry was not sufficiently 
concerned to even attempt to keep 
off the mold. Yet, in its relations to 
the trade paper there has happily 
come a radical change for the better 
in recent years. In former days, the 
trade paper in its efforts to get facts, 
was kept at arm’s length, except by 


BY JAMES R. MILLS 


a few unscrupulous traders whose 
effort play upon 
the credulity of the trade journal by 
reporting purely imaginary transac- 
tions for the purpose either of mysti- 
fying competitors or indirectly influ- 
Some man- 


was to constantly 


encing market quotations. 


ufacturers did employ press agents, 
but these for the most part were 
so restricted in what they were al- 
lowed to tell that they pretty well 
fitted the nickname given them by 
newspapermen, of “suppress agents”. 
This attitude did not indicate any 
particular unfriendliness to the trade 
journals; it was the period when 
secrecy was regarded as an _ abso- 
lute essential, both as to important 


transactions. 

The era of candor and co-opera- 
tion which has followed, and in 
which this institute has played such 
an important part, has greatly changed 
the status of the trade journal. Sus- 
picion of the trade journal has largely 
gone, along with suspicion of a com- 


operations and commercial 


petitor. With secrecy no longer con- 
sidered a necessity, the task of a 
trade journal is greatly simplified. 


For the trade papers themselves, it 
must be said that in the changing 
conditions of the last 20 years they 
have fought as privates in the ranks, 
making common cause of all that is 
vital to the industry. 

Mr. Stephenson has 


shown how 
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much of a necessity the trade journal 
has become, and how important is the 
information it gives us from week 
to week. In the broader field of 
informing public opinion the pres- 
ent times are giving new importance 
to the trade journal. In the notable 
work of Ivy L. Lee, in developing the 
public relations of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, Mr. Lee’s aim was two-fold; 
first, to interpret to the directors and 
officials of the Pennsylvania railroad 


Industry 


the existence 


F YOU can imagine 
of the iron and_ steel business 
without its trade papers, or the 


publication of the iron and steel trade 
papers without the great business of 
which you are a part, you will estab- 
lish the relation that the one bears 
to the other. Let us first consider 
your industry without its trade papers. 
A condition of chaos would reign. 
You would grope in the darkness 
of misinformation or no information. 
You would be isolated almost as 
completely as the far-famed inhabit- 
ants of the South Sea islands. And 
without the trade papers you would 
be the target for the insidious, yellow- 
dog enemy propaganda that blazes-up 
in the by-ways while the spotlight is 
turned only on the highways. Progress 
in manufacturing methods would be 
halted and industry again re- 
turn to the era when the 
the arts were handed down 
father to son. This is assuming much 
for the province of the trade papers, 
yet it might be said, with becoming 
modesty, that there is much to 
sume. And as for the iron and steel 
trade papers without the iron and 
steel business, there simply would be 
none. 


would 
secrets of 
from 


as- 


Thrown to the Winds 


But the term “trade”, in its refer- 
ence to these publications long since 
has been consigned to the discard. 


It smacked too much of barter ,and 


exchange. It recalled too vividly to 
the publishers the day when the 
paste pot and the shears were the 


editor’s principal weapons of offense 
and defense. It reminded them also 
of that oleageneous, silk-hatted, frock- 
coated individual whom they employed 
in the guise of an advertising solicitor, 
but who instead accepted alms from 
the manufacturers, which were  be- 
stowed with grudging charity. But 
the paste pot and shears long since 
have yielded to the editorial staff of 
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their 
employes their 
patrons; the 
public the aims and purposes of the 


and 
and of 


the feelings of 


public, 


opinions 
the 


second, to interpret to 


Pennsylvania railroad. Today there 
is scarcely an industry that is not 
vitally interested in what the steel 


trade is doing, and to a great many 
people this industry has become the 


commercial pathfinder. In interpret- 
ing to the public and to employes 
the aims and purposes of the iron 
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and steel industry the trade journal 
fulfills one of its greatest services. 
It is the spokesman of the industry 


because no other agency has the back- 
ground to fully comprehend the sig- 


nificance of what is occurring. The 
daily press, however willing, cannot 
do this. We heartily second Mr. 


Stephenson’s plea that the trade paper 
full-fledged ally en- 
and co 


be treated as a 
titled to fullest 
operation. 


our confidence 


Needs Business Papers 


BY A. O. BACKERT 


Vice President, Penton Publishing Co. 


highly trained, energetic, up-to-the 
minute news gatherers. The editor 
has discontinued the sport of enter- 
ing the seat of his trousers in a fric- 
tion contest with the seat of his 
chair, while silk-hat Harry has been 


replaced by the advertising specialist 
who is versed in business building by 
properly-directed publicity aimed only 


at the man who is interested. This 
has been the evolution of the trade 
paper to the business paper and the 


business papers of the iron and steel 
manufacturers, in influence, scope and 
importance the 
progress of and the 
great metal-working industry of which 
they are a component part. 

What is the province of these pub- 
lications? To and 
information in a specialized field. To 
record the improvements in processes 
of today that the standard 
textbook practices of tomorrow. To 
present the experiences of one manu- 
facturer so that the other may profit 
To point out to the industry 
for, but 
aptly 


have paralleled 


measure up to 


disseminate news 


will be 


thereby. 
loftier ideals to be striven 
never attained. And 
stated in a quotation in Stephenson’s 
able paper, “these constitute the very 
merchandise traded in by the business 
must 
modern 


as so 


As merchandise it con- 
the and most 
styles and change 
every week or every month, depend- 
ing the 
tion. 

When you build a blast furnace you 
expect to operate it day in and day 
and out along 
You occa- 
sionally make a cast of off 
blow off the the stack, 
your practice remains the same—it is 

The true of 
your 


paper”. 


form to latest 


these every day, 


upon frequency of publica- 


out, year in 


definite, standardized lines. 


year 


iron or 
top of yet 
standardized. same is 


steel furnaces and 
Now 
methods with those of the publisher. 
He cannot shut down for relining or 


breakdown. His paper 


your mills, 


your converters. contrast your 


because of a 


be issued at the specified time 


His pub- 


must 
regardless of contingencies. 
have an off-cast, since 


lication cannot 


will be caught by 
eyes. When 


another must be 


every inaccuracy 


thousands of one issue 
is off the 


structed 


press con- 


immediately. It must be 


fashioned to a different pattern than 
the previous number. It must have 
a new style, different make-up, and, 


if possible, a greater appeal than the 
previous issue. The publisher’s prac- 
tice is just the reverse of standard. 
The 
paper must be a human paradox. 
He must 
friends. must 
friends in the that 
to them would warp his better judg- 
ment. He must many 
upon whom he may depend as reliable 


business 
He 


have 


successful editor of a 


no friends. 
He 


sense 


must have 


have no 


loyalty 


many 
his 


have friends 


sources of news and information. At 
one glance his vision must take in 
every point of the compass, for he 
has a solemn duty to perform alike 
for the backwoods foundryman and 
the producer of millions of tons of 


Both the 
merchandise at 
and the 


conserved. 


purchasers of 
the 
interests of 


steel. are 
only 
the 


must be 


disposal of 


editor both 


Editor Between Two ires 


Uncle Sam wiped out the 
law of supply and demand as affect- 
ing iron the 
of the paper 


position in 


Before 


editor 
held a 
target 


and steel prices, 


iron and steel 


no man’s land, a 
for sniping buyers and sellers. In a 
declining market he was assailed by 
the producers. 
ket, the 
damned if he 
But 


him 


In an advancing mar- 
He 
damned if he 
has 


consumers, was 


did 


government 


by 
and 
didn’t. control 


brought relief and, temporarily 
at least, he is enjoying a much needed 
rest from the barrage that both sides 
formerly directed toward him. 

For every human being the editorial 
sanctum of a publishing house holds 
We all like to 


enticing allurements. 
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see our thoughts in print. Every 
one of us, at some time or other, has 
cherished the conviction that he could 


write a play, sing a song or write for 


publication. And the latter desire 
occasionally also adds to the pleas- 
antries of the editor’s otherwise 


receives 


When he 


accompanied by a re- 


prosaic existence. 
a manuscript 
quest that not one comma be changed, 
despite obvious grammatical errors, 
he must assume the role of a diplomat 
Yet com- 


invited 


to appease the contributor. 


munications and articles are 
and keenly sought 
fortunate that our American iron and 


steel manufacturers have been so en- 


and it is un- 


gaged with the business at hand that 
they have not developed the writing 
habit to the same extent as men sim- 
ilarly employed in other important 
iron and steel producing countries. 
Recently much ado has been raised 
over the paucity of text matter in our 
business papers as compared with the 
bulk of advertising. The 
paper only performs its function when 
it builds for the busy business man. 


business 


Reams and reams of manuscript are 


condensed to meet the needs of the 
reader whose time is drawn upon 
more heavily today than ever before. 
Twice the number of editorial pages 


could be printed, but with no obvious 
advantage, when the information 
be presented more effectively in one- 


can 


half the space. The iron and steel 
business paper is the fine-meshed 
screen through which news and in- 


formation of value to the trade is 


sieved. 


Long before the business papers of 


your industry attained their present 
place of importance and value, that 
great iron master, whom we all love 
and esteem—Andrew Carnegie—was 
outspoken in his warm and _ whole- 
hearted appreciation of the function 
performed by them. You, too, have 


come to a like conviction as evidenced 
by the kindly receptions you accord 
both their editorial 
representatives. 


and advertising 


Figures are Exaggerated 


The 
engaged directing attention to the de- 
velopments of the day and the deeds 
and accomplishments of others, that 
its own great 
noticed, 
Strike of steel 
dustry. It was 
manufacturers 


business paper is so busily 


achievements pass un- 
Nearly two decades ago a 
the in- 


workers beset 


known among steel 
that the number of 
men engaged in strike 
by the daily press was grossly exag- 
gerated. But in the absence of definite 
information these mis-statements could 
not be corrected. 
business 


this as stated 


It was one of your 


papers that dug out the 
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actual membership of this organization 
and it had the temerity to print these 
These showed a _ shrinkage 
of over 2000 


with the fiction fed to the daily press. 


figures. 


per cent as compared 


Nor did this trade paper consider it 
had performed its function with its 
publication of these figures. Its editor 
saw to it that they were distributed 
broadcast by the news agencies, with 
due credit to the business paper. 
These figures were accepted without 
question by the news agencies be- 
cause of the established reputation 


business 
And public senti- 
had 


for accuracy of the 
that gave them out. 
when it 
been duped, 
this strike 
horizon. 


paper 


ment, realized how it 
against 


the 


crystallized 
faded 


was 


which soon into 


To serve the interests of producer 


and consumer, large or small, at all 
times, is the greatest function of the 
iron and steel business paper. In- 
formation frequently is printed that 


hurts either maker or user. A case in 
the indulged in at 


time of 


practice 
granting a 
consumers for 


point is 
one concession 
to certain organized 
which was 
effort 


practice 


requirements, 
Every 
this 


their year’s 
not given to 
was made to 
and the news gatherers for the busi- 


others. 
conceal 


ness papers displayed equal energy in 
attempting to obtain accurate informa- 
tion concerning it. And the informa- 
tion was obtained and was published. 
It resulted in concessions all along 
the line and represented great financial 
the 
proportionate gains for the consumers 
not This 
tice long since has been discontinued. 


losses to steel producers and 


previously preferred. prac- 


It is an adage of the editorial depart- 


ments of the business papers that 
every line has its soft spot; that 
information concerning a transaction, 


regardless of how carefully guarded 
is obtainable, if sought for diligently 


enough. 


Within a the 
the iron and steel industry 
changed and with it 
the publication of its business papers. 
The their market quota- 
tions has been uprooted and replaced 
by prices fixed by the 
The center of activity has been trans- 
planted from Pittsburgh, New York, 
Chicago and Cleveland to Washington. 


year entire phase of 


has been 
every phase of 
bulwark of 


government. 


Not content to follow, the business 
papers lead in this great transition. 
Editorial offices already established 


at Washington were enlarged to cope 
with the ever-growing importance of 


this center. With the rapid-fire 
changes that affect every previous 
method of business conduct, the iron 


and steel papers are serving a greater 


function today than ever before in 
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that the 
information 


their history. It is to them 


manufacturer turns for 
concerning almost over-night develop- 
ments and it is in them that he places 
his trust because of their established 
reputation for accuracy. 


And in this and other ways the iron 


and steel papers are attempting to 
serve their country. When every 
producer and consumer of iron and 


steel products in the land was hungry 
for every bit of news concerning 
agreed prices the business papers fur- 
nished it to They sought 
hamlet and village where 
or steel was fashioned and carried the 
the manufacturer, 
was located. 
for the 

information 


him. out 


every iron 
information to 
wherever he No agency 
dissemination of 
than the 


is provided 


this vital other 
business papers. 

Wherever the fortunes of this great 
conflict lead, the business papers will 
They their duty and 
be depended upon to perform 


it, whatever contingencies may arise. 


follow. know 


may 


And the business papers of your in- 
dustry you in pledging to the 
government their supreme efforts and 


join 


their every resource to win this war. 


Ready to Build Mill 


The United Steel Co, Ev- 
erett, Wash., is to start at once on 
erection of its buildings here and 
bids now are being received. The 


main building is to be 70 x 200 feet. 
It is the intention of the company 
to manufacture merchant steel and 
iron bars, including squares, rounds, 
flats, angles, channels, concrete 
reinforcing, corrugated, twisted and 
special shapes. J. Johnson, general 
manager, states that all necessary ma- 
chinery has provided for. 'A 
considerable portion of it will be con- 
structed locally at the plant of the 


tees, 


been 


Bayside Iron Works. A crane has 
been purchased. Two large magnets 
will be installed for handling scrap 


Builds Washing Plant 


A washing plant of 1200 
being built at 

the Dayton Coal, 
Railway Co., Dayton, Tenn. 
company has been able to 
a supply of coke to operate its stacks, 


tons ca- 
the coal 
lron & 

The 
obtain 


pacity is 
mines of 


not 


so that development work is being 
rushed at its coal mines and coke 
oven plant preparatory to blowing 
in its furnaces. Little repair work 
will be necessary at the blast fur- 
naces and it is expected that within 
60 to 90 days the ovens will be pro- 
ducing enough coke made from 
washed coal to accommodate the 
stacks. 





Keeping Up With Launchings in the 


The Diversity of Machine Work Required in Ship Construction 


} 


A k0! GH finishing lathe operation is shown above, while 
in the insert a miller is cutting a slot in the flange of a 
turbine rotor shaft. Below is a horizontal boring machine 
employed on heavy engine castings. In the center of the 
opposite page is a propeller mounted for planing the blades. 

The vertical boring mill shown at the top of that page its 

used for finishing the inside of cylinders. A great number 
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Machine Shops Throughout America 


is Indicated by the Accompanying Shop Illustrations 





of radial drills of the type at the 
right are used. At the bottom is 
lathe used in turning crank shafts, 
in which the keyways are 
afterward finished as 
shown at right. These il- 
lustrations indicate the 
variety of machine 
tools required in building ships. 








Saving Manganese in Steelmaking 


Curtailment of High Metallic Ore Imports Makes Necessary Reduction of 
Manganese Used and the Substitution of 60 Per Cent Ferro in-Place 
of Customary 80 Per Cent in Steel Corporation Plants 


HIS problem of manganese 
conservation divides itself au- 
tomatically in two parts, name- 
ly,“ preparing the ferroalloys to the 
best advantage of the available ore 
supply, and ultimate use of the same 
and consuming the alloys to 
the best economic advantage, with 
regard to ’the proportionate supply, 
and adequate practice supervision. 
In the United States manganese 
ore is scattered. It is found generally 
ini pockets causing irregular produc- 
tion. No small proportion is high 
in.. phosphorus content. Any low 
phosphorus ore containing over 6 to I 
ratio between iron and manganese 
with’ a content of 40 per cent iron or 
over, might be considered as a source 
of recarburizing manganese. Mix- 
tures of such lower grade ores with 
higher ones can be varied to produce 
any predetermined alloy, depending 
onthe metallic ratios. A study of 
this phase after a canvass of the de- 
posits might be made to determine 
if any grade between the commonly 


alloy, 


called ferromanganese and_ spiegel 
grades would be desirable. 

Since manganese alloys with iron 
in practically all proportions, the 


terms manganiferous pig iron, spiegel 
and ferromanganese are merely arbi- 
trary trade demarcations, but on ac- 
count of their specific uses, have been 
often. considered as alloys having 
different inherent qualities. 

The production of 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese requires ore of high me- 


tallic content, which is mostly im- 
ported. Transportation conditions 
make it absolutely necessary to use 


such cargoes to the best advantage 
by, mixing with our native production 
infsuch manner as to make the great- 
est quantity of the latter available 
as an alloy. This will result in the 
application of lower alloys than those 
to which we have been accustomed. 
The application of the spiegel cupola 


practice, principally for low grade 
alloys, is extremely flexible, and a 
manufacturer of high carbon steel, 


especially in quantity, should consider 





This articles was abstracted from the dis- 
cussion of the paper by C. Ellicott on 
“Manganese Conservation,” read before the 
fourteenth ‘general meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, at New York City, 
May 31. The per was published in the 
June 6 issue of Tue Iron Trave Review. 


BY A. N. DIEHL 


Assistant to Vice President, Carnegie Steel Co. 


most 
diluted 


carefully. In 
cupola practice, the alloy is 
with pig iron to 5 or 6 per cent of 


such installation 


manganese, depending on carbon and 
manganese specifications. A 16 per 
cent alloy cannot be used in open- 
hearth practice for carbon below 0.25 
to 0.30 per cent and a portion of it 
have to be melted or 


will, at least, 


charged in the furnace. 


Methods of Addition 


introduced in the 


different ways: 


Manganese is 
steel in several 


(1) In the ladle cold, or heated as 
is generally done in the bessemer 


process with a loss of 20 to 25 per 
cent. 
(2) In the open-hearth furnace, 


the bath and 
loss of 50 


melted with 
accompanying 


where it is 
having an 


per cent. 

(3) As a combination of the two 
former methods where conditions are 
heavy with an average’ loss of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 

(4) In the molten condition in- 


troduced into the ladle with a loss of 
15 to 20 per cent in spiegél and 20 
per cent loss in ferro, or as in man- 
ganiferous pig iron  recarburization 
where it is poured through the fur- 
nace showing a loss of 25 to 30 per 
cent. Such manganese should be 
considered as fomstituent of the iron 
rather than ine the recarburizer class. 


The chemiéal.range of 
content, in the iron manganese alloy 
of 95 to 2,,and 12 to 80: proportion, 
is approximately 3.75 to 6.50 
per cent, increasing gradually through 
the different ranges with slight varia- 
tion, due to’ the other metalloids. 
As the carbon range is thus compara- 
tively small. the manganese content 
is the principal factor determining 
which should be the proper alloy to 
use. 

As long as 80 per cent ferro was 
available, the ladle addition 
was the most economic course to pur- 
should be utilized to the 
with the more diluted 
ladle additions up to 
not be 


the carbon 


from 


cold, 


sue, and 
fullest extent 
grades. Cold 
30 pounds per ton, 
excessive. We have 
per ton in 60-ton heats at a 
of plants. Care in heat manipulation, 


should 
used 40 pounds 


number 


however, is necessary in such cases. 
Obviously, the carbon requirement 
will be the determining factor. The 


Carnegie Steel Co., as well as other 
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subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corp., for a considerable period 
been per cent 
as a substitute for the 80 per cent 


grade with equally good results. The 


have using 60 ferro 


only change noticed was a. slight 
raise in the carbon limits, the low 
practical limit being about 0.12 per 
cent carbon. With a SO per cent 
grade, making 0.50 per cent man- 
ganese steel, the carbon low limit 
would be about 0.16 per cent. All 
higher carbon or manganese specifi- 
cations can be met without difficulty. 
The United States Steel Corp. has 
changed its spiegel grade to 16 per 


cent manganese with a prospect of 
still further reduction. 

However, the 
will be 
ment and activity of the 
He must appreciate the urgency and 
effort. It might 
reminders in 
while 


real conser- 
the judg- 
operator. 


greatest 


vation centered in 


expediency of such 
add a 
“Do 


are 


few 
Nots” 
sometimes 
either to 


be well to 
the 
well known, 
looked. 
close an 
inspiring 


form of which 
over- 
serve 
loss, or as an 
investiga- 


They may 
avenue of 
idea additional 


tion. 


Do not, as an industry, retard your 
quality or quantity to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Do not forget that the foreign sup- 
ply of manganese ore is largely em- 
bargoed, and water transportation al- 
most prohibitive, and also that steel, 
up to the present date, cannot be 
made without manganese. 

Do not overlook the fact that there 
are some low manganese deposits in 
this country which must be _ utilized 
to increase the available supply neces- 
sary to carry on full operations. 

Do not, as a manufacturer of man- 
ganese alloy, allow any wastage of 
metallic content beyond what is ab- 
solutely necessary, and keep the per- 
centage of fines to a minimum. Large 
lumps will sink into the bath while 
the fines will often be lost in the 
slag. Keep alloy away from moisture. 
Be careful to keep grades separated 
and ores properly analyzed, and mixed 
for specific grades. 

Do not, as a manganese alloy consum- 
er, allow melters and helpers to cover 


bad melting practice by large addi- 
tions of manganese to restore over- 
oxydized conditions in the furnace. 
Proper attention to the melting of 


heats will save both manganese and 
money. 

Do not use high grade alloy when a 
lower will suffice, as in our native 
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supply, the low grade ore is greatly 
predominant. Melting the recarbur- 
izer and pouring direct into the ladle, 
thereby being able to use a low alloy, 
should be done wherever justifiable 
and practicable. Also do not waste 
high manganese scrap or slag having 
chemical for re- 


the proper contents 
covery. The scrap can be used in 
spiegel cupolas. 

Do not put any alloy into the 
furnace direct, until the maximum 
of cold ladle additions are made. 
Preheat if deemed advisable Au 
thorities differ as to this, but we 


may assist in solving the controversy 
Some few specifications will require 


a washing, and others’ excessive 
amounts of manganese, which must 
be furnace additions, but the most 
conservative methods should be ap- 
plied in accomplishing the purpose. 


Do not overlook the manganese in 
pig iron when it can be used to re- 
carburize, as its manganese can be 


of great use, especially in high-car- 
bon, low manganese specifications, 
also high-manganese iron will give 
three to five points more residual 


than a lower one, thus making avail- 


able a supply otherwise wasted, as 
this manganese could not be consid- 
ered under the recarburizer grade. 

Do not forget that high carbon 
heats caught “coming down” will 
retain a high residual manganese if 
a 50-50 iron and scrap charge and 
no run-off slag is used: 0.20 to 0.25 
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per cent may be saved in many cases 
With a run-off slag, the manganese 
is mostly lost. 

Do not, as a steel consumer, insist 


on a maximum manganese specifica 
tion if one of lesser chemistry 1s 
equally applicable, and possible, of 


performing the same duty. The steel 
manufacturer must still meet the re 
quirements and will not go beyond 
a point where the product may be 
affected, also some of the native 
ores contain considerable phosphorus, 
and a high limit to 0.06 or 0.07 in 
open-hearth and a few points in bes- 
semer steel will not affect a _hard- 
ship in many cases, especially in ma- 
terial where a little risk is encoun- 
tered 

These “do nots” may outline a few 


of the ways saving might be effected 
They are offered, not as a manufac- 
call 


conservation 


turer’s request, but as an urgent 
for a general 


The 


importance to justify 


manganese 


rally. subject is of sufficient 


every manufac 


turer or consumer to be equally con- 


cerned, and aid by every possible 


means, the conservation of this neces- 


make 


well as to 


sary element, as 
available a portion of our native re- 
sources, for which we have hereto- 


fore been dependent on other na- 


tions. 


To Utilize Domestic Ores 


BY G. B. WATERHOUSE 


Metallurgical Engineer, Lackawanna Steel Co 


ANGANESE supply and con- 


servation is a large subject 
and to us as steelmakers and 
steel users it is a vital one, since 
manganese has to be carefully con- 


sidered in the making of every pound 


of steel. Because it is important, the 
subject has engaged the attention of 
various groups of men for many 
Iron and Steel 
the 
ferroalloys 
the 


connec- 


The American 
take 
subcommittee on 

and 
valuable 


months. 
institute fact 
that its 
has 


most 


may pride in 
some of 
this 
At a recent 


done is doing 
work in 
tion in the country today. 
meeting called by the subcommittee in 
Pittsburgh, the decision 
that 
be lowered 
per 


was reached 


standard ferromanganese should 
from 80 


Manganese, 


per cent to 70 


cent and standard 
from 20 to 16 
This 

tonnages of 
Also subcommittee 
is working in the closest touch with 
the United States shipping board, and 
the war The 


ent former is 


spiegeleisen cent 
manganese. 


available 


per 
decision makes 
large ores in 


this country. our 


industries board. 
with the 
that ship tonnage will be provided for 
the importation from Brazil of 35,000 
tons per month of high grade manga- 
nese ore. Also the 


pres- 
arrangement 


bureau of mines 


must be mentioned. This quiet but 
most efficient branch of the govern- 
ment service has been indefatigable 


in following up and placing on record 


all possible sources of supply in this 


country. It is also working with the 
steelmakers along the lines of the 
proper use and conservation of. the 
various grades of manganese alloys 
when produced. 

These various agencies have occu- 
pied themselves mainly with the ob- 


the 
manganese alloys. It 


taining of necessary supplies of 
remains for us, 
as steelmakers and users, to devote 
éfforts the 


and economical.use of the alloys when 


our best toward proper 


made. There are numerous definite 


ways in which our own domestic man- 
utilized with- 


resources can be 


the 


ganese 


out restricting output or lowering 


the quality of the steel made, for 
two of the most important factors 
of this .big subject are that tonnage 
must not be reduced, nor must quality 


be lowered. 
As has been pointed out, the ordi- 
steels constitute 


the 


nary low’ carbon 


about 50 per cent of country’s 


production. For the majority of these 
the 


specification 


steels low limit of the manganese 


should be removed en- 
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the steel- 


maker to furnish steel with apprdxi- 


tirely, which would allow 


mately 10 points less manganese than 
This in itself would bring 
the 


at present. 


about a great saving, and by 


use of a 70 per cent or even a 60 per 


cent ferroalloy, the domestic manga- 
nese ores could be drawn on to a 
much larger extent than at present. 


Residual in Bath Increased 


By making special arrangements and 


paying attention to local conditions 


the manganese in the basic open-hearth 


charge can be raised in many cases. 
This will bring about important re- 
sults, among them being an increase 


in the residual manganese in the bath, 


and this in itself will greatly reduce 


the final additions of manganese alloy 


necessary. This is such an important 


matter, one that can lead to such 
great savings, and one so little un- 
derstood even by open-hearth men, 


that a little 


In the 


more may be said on it. 


case of ordinary open-hearth 
plate, let us assume that the specifica- 
that the 
aim at 0.35 


the finished 


tions are so changed steel- 


maker can _ safely per 


cent manganese in steel. 


If the residual manganese in his bath 
is 0.10 per cent, then enough manga- 
nese alloy has to be added to take 
care of the oxidation loss and intro- 
duce 0.25 per cent into the steel. 
Now by making suitable arrangements 
let us assume that the manganese in 
the original charge is raised so that 
the residual manganese in the bath is 
0.20 per cent. He then has to add 
enough alloy to his metal to take 
care of the oxidation loss (which in 
this case will be less) and to intro- 
duce only 15 per cent into the steel. 
This means .a direct saving in final 


ferromanganese additions of 40 to 


50 per cent. Nothing has been as- 
sumed but what is feasible, workable, 
and can be carried out in practice. 


Utilizing Low-Grade Alloys 


Another very important class of or- 
0.35 
and at 


cent 
the 


dinary steels contains, per 


and upwards of carbon, 


present time constitutes certainly 25 
per cent of the country’s output. It 
includes all the rail and shell steel, 
and many forging steels. It would 
be injudicious to change the manga- 


nese specification in many of these 
steels, but some saving could be 
brought about by paying attention to 
the residual manganese in the bath. 
The most constructive work, however, 
in regard to these steels, and the 
greatest measure of conservation 
would be to adopt methods that 
would utilize the low manganese 
alloys. That is methods of adding 


manganese similar to those suggested 
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by Mr. Ellicott, two of which may 
be quoted: 


(c) Melting spiegel in a cupola and 
adding direct or diluted into the steel 


ladle. 
(ad) Adding about 5 per cent man- 
iferous pig iron from mixer or 
cupola to furnace or ladle. 


We have followed a method of this 
kind at the Lackawanna Steel Co. for 
a number of years in making these 
grades of steel, and a few details may 
Ibe of interest. For instance, in mak- 
ing rail steel the open-hearth bath is 
tapped with 0.15 per cent carbon, and 
an addition of molten spiegel mixture 
is made in the steel ladle that will 
add the desired amounts of carbon, 
manganese and silicon. The usual 
practice on rail steel is to charge 
into the spiegel cupola a mixture of 
spiegeleisen and pig iron that will 
average 64 per cent manganese, and 
the usual amount of molten spiegel is 
28,000 pounds for a heat giving 100 
tons of ingots. On shell steel the 
spiegel mixture charged into the cu- 
pola averages 9 per cent manganese, 
and the amount of molten spiegel 
added to the steel ladle is 14,000 
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pounds for a heat giving 100 tons 
of ingots. Such a method is entirely 
practicable, as may be judged from 
the fact that we use it in making 
about 50,000 tons of ingots each 
maqnth. It does not interfere with 
the output but on the contrary, helps 
to increase the tonnage, and as re- 
gards quality, gives material that is 
remarkably uniform from one ingot 
to another, that rolls well, and that 
can be confidently subjected to the 
most rigid tests. There is no doubt 
that along the lines of methods sim- 
ilar to ours, and of methods (c) and 
(d) given above, the use of ferro- 
manganese can be largely done away 
with in making these grades of steel, 
and a conservation of manganese be 
brought about that will be of great 
importance, because the low manga- 
nese ores of this country can be used 
in making the alloys required. It may 
be mentioned that President E. A. S. 
Clarke of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
has publicly stated that we stand 
ready at any time to explain and 
show our method of using spiegel, 
and to do all we can to enable others 
to work out similar methods. 


Norway Uses Substitutes 


BY DR. J. W. RICHARDS 
Professor of Metallurgy, Lehigh University 


HE use of manganese to fill 

unnecessary specifications is cer- 

tainly one which should receive 
immediate and effective attention. It 
is a clear waste. 

A source of manganese for blast 
furnaces, not at present utilized, is 
the slags from spiegel furnaces. 
These contain considerable manganese. 
They would be self-flexing in the 
blast furnace, and a considerable pro- 
portion of their manganese saved. 

A friend of mine, Mr. Poulsson of 
the Staranger Steel Works, in Nor- 
way, confirms the fact that spiegel- 
eisen of quite low grade can effective- 
ly replace ferromanganese in most 
steels, and that calcium carbide can 
be partly substituted for ferromanga- 
nese in deoxidizing steel. In a recent 
letter to me he states that 10 to 12 
per cent spiegel, or even 8 to 10 per 
cent can replace ferromanganese en- 
tirely in all grades of rail steel. The 
spiegel should be melted in an electric 
furnace to preserve the manganese 
and keep down the carbon, and not 
in cupolas. Necessary silicon can be 
added as ferrosilicon. 

For soft steel, such as steel plates, 
angles, etc., the 80 per cent ferroman- 
ganese can be replaced by half its 
weight of 60 per cent ferromanganese, 


if calcium carbide is substituted for 
the other half. For instance, in place 
of 8 to 12 pounds of 80 per cent 
ferro, 4 to 6 pounds of 60 per cent 
ferro is used in conjunction with 14 
to 16 pounds of calcium carbide. The 
latter is used in pieces 0.3 to 0.4 
inch in diameter, is mixed with the 
ferro and thrown to the bottom of 
the ladle. The steel is poured upon 
the mixture, special care being taken 
that the steel strikes the carbide be- 
fore the slag comes in. This is most 
easy to accomplish when using a 
tilting furnace. Additional deoxidation 
if required, can be done by powdered 
50 per cent ferrosilicon and aluminum. 
The exact quantity of carbide to use 
for any steel can be easily found by 
a little experimenting. 

Calcium carbide can thus be em- 
ployed to diminish our manganese re- 
quirements. Whether it is commer- 
cially possible or not depends on the 
relative cost of 80 per cent ferro, 60 
per cent ferro, and calcium carbide. 

By the use of such and similar 
practices, by saving our manganese 
wherever possible and by increasing 
our domestic production as fast as 
possible, we can feel assured that 
within a short time this country will 
be independent of importations, and 
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that the precious ships now used to 
bring in high grade manganese ores 
can be diverted to more useful and 
patriotic service for our army and 
navy. 


ss 


Gives Ore Analyses 


Complete average cargo analyses of 
Lake Superior iron ores for the season 
of 1917 are given in a booklet now 
being distributed by the Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore association, Cleveland. 


Ores from the six large ranges in 
the Lake Superior district as well 
as from the Michipicoten and Sud- 


bury districts of Canada are included. 


Receives Edison Medal 


For his work in 
art of telephone engineering, the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers awarded the Edison medal 
to John Joseph Carty at its annual 
meeting in the Engineering Societies 
building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 


the science and 


New York, _ recently. Mr. Carty 
has received a commission as colonel 
in the signal corps of the United 


States army and holds degrees from 
various institutions. He also has re- 
ceived the following medals: Edward 
Longstreth, Franklin, Imperial Order 
of the Rising Sun, Imperial Order of 
the Sacred Treasure of the Meigi. 
Col. Carty was introduced by Michael 
I. Pupin, chairman of the engineer- 
ing foundation and presentation of the 


medal by W. Rice Jr., president 
of the _ institute, followed. Previ- 
ous holders of this medal are: 
Elihu Thomson (1909); Frank J. 
Sprague (1910); George Westing- 
house (1911); William Stanley (1912); 
Charles F. Brush (1913): Alexander 
Graham Bell (1914) and Nikola 
Tesla (1916). 


Pattern Makers Organize 


To promote closer business rela- 
tions among firms engaged in the 
production of wood and metal pat- 


terns, the Interstate Pattern Manufac- 
turers’ association has been organized 
established headquarters at 
charge of T. T. 

Officers of this 


and has 
Columbus, O., in 
McGuire, secretary. 
organization follow: President, E. F. 
Ball, Newark Stamping & Foundry 
Co., Newark, O., and vice president, 
Max A. Sills, Superior Pattern Works, 
Cleveland. In addition to the officers 
the following constitute the board of 
directors: E. O. Melvin, Melvin 
Bros., Columbus, O.; A. E. Schuchert, 
A. E. Schuchert Pattern Works, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles D. Smith, Morner & 
Smith, Dayton, O.; and J. H. Bridge, 
Maumee Pattern Co., Toledo, QO. 
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Study Phosphorous Effect in Steel 


Soft Acid and Basic Open-Hearth Material is Investigated to Determine the Influence 
of Varied Proportions of this Element in the Fabrication of Finished Articles 
Which Require Severe Cold Working in Their Production 


VERY metallurgist knows that 
EK phosphorus adds hardness to 

steel in the same manner that 
carbon or any true hardening ele- 
ment does. Many persons believe 
that, in addition, it produces brittle- 
ness or what is called cold shortness. 
Soft or low-carbon steels are made 
up in the cold state into many arti- 
cles requiring severe stamping, press- 
ing, drawing, bending or _ upsetting 
operations. Articles of medium or 
high-carbon steel requiring such op- 
erations are usually worked hot, giv- 
ing little opportunity to observe their 
properties until after they have be- 
come cold. 

Soft steels for use in articles re- 
quiring severe cold working in their 
production are rarely tested by means 
of physical tests, the fitness or unfit- 
ness of the steel being determined 
by the ability to fabricate the steel and 
meet the requirements of ordinary 
service. For this reason more atten- 
tion was given to the fabrication of 
finished articles in this investigation, 
although physical tests of various 
kinds were made. Large numbers of 
the several articles were made up 
cold in a practical 
way, the aim be- 


BY. J. S. UNGER 





Table I 
Composition of Steel 


Used 


Grade C Mn P Ss Si Cu 
Acid O. H. 12 .36 .032 .036 .020 .014 
(Ladle Anal.) 

3 ingots 058 

3 ingots 085 

3 ingots 115 


Basic O. H. 12 .36 .008 .037 .022 .012 
(Ladle Anal.) 


3 ingots 030 
3 ingots .052 
3 ingots 080 
3 ingots .110 











tice. The steels were not given any spe- 
cial heat treatment, excepting such 
as is regularly given to ordinary 
soft steels, for instance the anneal- 
ing of sheets or the pickling and 
annealing of wire. The effects of 
heat treatment was not studied, as 
soft steels are rarely heat treated. 
Twelve ingots from the same heat 
of acid steel and 15 from the same 
heat of basic open-hearth steel, or 
84 tons in all were used in this ex- 
periment. The normal composition 
of each steel is given in Table | 
After the first three basic ingots 


had been poured, a sufficient amount 
of 17 per cent powdered ferrophos- 
phorus was added during the pouring 
of the next three ingots to increase 
the phosphorus to 0.030 per cent. 
To the following three ingots the 
addition was increased to show a 
phosphorus content of 0.055 per cent, 
the next three to 0.085 per cent and 
the next three to 0.110 per cent phos- 
phorus. The same method was adopted in 
the ingot additions to the acid steel, 
excepting that only three sets of three 
ingots each had additions of ferro- 
phosphorus made to them, as _ the 
original phosphorus in the steel was 
higher to begin with. 

The ferrophosphorus additions to 
the last set of ingots of each steel 
raised the phosphorus considerably 
above that regularly found in either 
acid or basic open-hearth steel, but 
these additions were made to secure 
steels containing as much phosphorus 
as is ordinarily found in bessemer 
steel. Any higher phosphorus con- 
tent than that found in bessemer steel 
was of no practical value, conse- 
quently, a study of steels containing 
higher percentages of phosphorus was 

not considered. 
The method de- 





ing to carry out 
the experiment 
in accordance 
with current con- 
ditions, being 
careful not to 


change the shop nine 

conditions or steel 
Acid O. H.. 
methods of oper- Acid O. H.. 
ating at any par- Acid 0. 1 
ticular plant. By tasic O. H. 
: = Basic O. H 
making a consid- Basic O. H 
erable number of vem 5 ie 


each article, a 
fair average re- 
sult was obtained, 
which is consid- 
ered to be truly 
representative of 





Table II 


Longitudinal Tensile}Tests on Sheet 


Inch Thick 


scribed furnished 
steels practically 

oe alike in every 
Bar 0.467 particular, except 
in the amount 
of phosphorus 


Elastic Ultimate 
limit strength Elongation Reduction they contained; 
Phos Ibs. per Ibs. per in 8-in. of area N . 
content sq. mn sq. in per cent per cent therefore any dif- 
0.032 30,750 54,280 29.3 sR 7 fe f d 
0.058 31,215 $7,290 32.0 58.7 erences oun 
0.085 33,120 59,200 30.6 $7.1 in the tests or fin- 
0.115 35,665 62,070 29.4 47.0 . "ye 
0.008 29.130 50/780 34.3 61.0 ished products 
0.030 30,405 51,940 32.4 FY ° 
0.052 30.675 54,350 32.4 62.6 could be attrib- 
0.080 30,540 55.820 31.2 56.8 - 
0.110 32,550 58.635 31.2 55 9 uted to the phos 
phorus content. 
Table III : All the _ phos- 


Transverse Tensile Tests on Sheet Bar 0.467 


Inch Thick 


Elastic Ultimate 


phorus in the fer- 
rophosphorus was 
absorbed by the 


molten steel with- 
Actual 


- ye ssrenge Elongation Reduction elongation out appreciable 

10S. »S. per S. per in 8-in of area in 2-in 

ttt sa'sa0 sq. in per cent per cent per cent res The amount 
0.032 32,320 55,840 28.0 48.1 1.0 Oo ho 
0.058 32,550 59,410 24.0 43.9 35.0 = sphorus 
0.085 31,840 59,530 20.0 41.1 43.0 found in the in- 
0.115 35,770 63,700 24.0 46.4 25 ‘ 
0.008 30,900 52,400 29.0 48.5 43.0 gots and the vari- 
0.030 31,160 53,440 27.0 49.9 40.0 us i 
0.030 3.368 33.468 27.0 49.9 40.0 ous steel articles 
0.080 31,840 57.740 26.0 44.9 38.0 checked the phos- 
0.110 33,060 60,970 27.0 41.0 40.0 


phorus additions 








regular shop prac- ape 

° 

s 

Abstract of paper AdadO H 

Presented at the an- Acid O. H... 
nual meeting of the Acid O H... 
American Iron and noe © Ei. ... 
Steel institute, New Basic O. H.... 
York, May 31. The Basic O. H... 
author, J. S. Unger, Basic O. H. 
S$ manager, central Basic O. H.... 
research bureau, Car  . @ See 
nmegie Steel ¢ 
Pittsburgh. = 
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closely. These 
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tests were made in duplicate and 
Table IV the average analyses are shown 
* ° in Table I. With the same _ phos- 
Drift Tests and Load Required to Crack 
phorus content, the acid steel shows 
° . ° > ‘ 
Specimens approximately 3000 pounds higher 
Diam. hole Diam. hole ultimate than the basic. 
Phos. punched Diameter punched T ; “re ; » ‘ 
content, away from Load drilled Load towards Load I he mgots were strippe d and 
per surface, req., hole, req., surface, req., charged hot into the soaking pits, 
Kind of steel cent inches pounds inches pounds inches pounds 7 : 
Ata ©. H..... 0.032 1.26 28,000 1.65 35,200 1.46 27,600 heated and rolled in the regular way 
ace ©. Bz... 0.058 1.23 32,700 1.58 31,000 1.39 30,100 ile ‘ , = : 
nee GO. B...«:- 0.085 1.26 32,400 1.44 30,800 1.35 30,700 voted billets, slabs and sheet bar. A 
ro" 3". Ge 3eegee 0.115 1.22 33,200 1.40 34,100 1.42 32,000 discard of about 25 per cent was made 
Resic ©. H..... 6.008 1.30 28,400 1.83 32,200 1.45 25,100 from the top of each ingot to remove 
Basic O. H..... 0.030 1.26 27,400 2.00 35,900 1.58 27,500 any pipe, sponginess or usoundness. 
Basic O. H..... 0.052 1.28 28,100 1.65 31,800 1.50 27,500 7 . ‘ : . 
Basic O. H..... 0.080 1.32 28,600 1.70 33,500 1.47 28,000 None of this material was chipped 
Basic O. H..... 0.110 1.30 28,600 1.64 34,300 1.35 29,100 after rolling, and no difference was 
Table V observed between the different ingots 
in the rolling mill. These semifin- 
o a Oo 
Results of Shearing and Riveted-Joint Tests ded products were ten shiseed to 
Load to double Strength the various mills to be rolled into 
Phos. shear 4 inches of hot hee ate 1 : ° 
‘ content, diam. rounds, riveted joint, sheets, wire rods and rounds, from 
Acid O- ii ona PO on. a — which the finished articles were made 
é bb Be eeecceseseeensdsecaverderese ese -032 36,985 49, 
ES EE aa 2 ES 0.058 38,830 82,400 
ce ravcusaahn pobekekeis <cxenscs 0.085 40,165 88,200 Physical Tests 
Ss Dhb eked oh Sead Geswnvebicdgeceets 0.115 40,080 86,700 5 
le we 0.008 34,845 74,700 Longitudinal and transverse ten- 
ec ©. i 2 pena piensa tah: ag = ane oe itr. sile, cold bending and drifting tests 
Te Ne wk eakees . 0.080 36,340 81,900 weré made on the sheet bar, which 
Mi ocraetae ns ote dblee eis Gunes os ¢ 0.110 36,220 79,800 5 : ; ons : , 
_ - was 0.467-inch thick. Tensile, vibra- 
Table VI tory and impact tests were made 
° e on the untreated and treated 1l-inch 
> - e.° . 
Results of Bending and Drawing Tests rounds, and in addition, shearing tests 
Erichsen were made on the same material, un- 
test, sheets . . 
Bending tests, sheets 0.048 in. treated. Longitudinal and transverse 
Ph sae 0.096 in. thick. Pen oe =< specimens from sheets  0.096-inch 
: per As rolled at 900° Cent. milli- thick were tested by alternate bend- 
Kind of steel cent Long. Trans. Long. Trans. meters . ‘ hy : 
i 0.032 3 3 4 4 9.22 ing, and specimens trom sheets 0.048- 
aa ry + eee eereeeceremeresens ay : : : sian inch thick were tested for their draw- 
SE Rab slswaetes cekises ce 0.115 3 2 4 3 8.71 ing qualities by the Erichsen test 
OSE Te 0.008 4 4 4 4 9.77 Tensile tests were made on both the 
Basic O. H......e eee eeeeeeeeees 0.030 4 3 4 4 9.65 wire rod and the wire. The results 
a eee 0.052 3 3 4 4 9.35 ‘ ‘a 
I OME Sic tvatadeceava 0.080 3 3 4 3 9.13 of these tests are shown in Tables II 
Basic O. H......-.seeeemeeerees 0.130 ’ ’ ’ : 9.25 and VI. On account of the width of 
Table VII the sheet bar, the transverse tests 
; = . 
" . were pulled in 2-inch sections and 
Results of Cold-Drawing Experiment ida ts © taches tet comteah 
Diameter Diameter Condition Diameter son. 
Phos. of bar of bar of of bar . : 
content, before after surface after Longitudinal and transverse bends 
per pickling, pickling, after drawing, er i ; ; rae 
Kind of steel cent inches inches pickling inches were made on the same material. All 
PM | MGA ceeccccemecevesie 0.032 1.016 1.011 Smooth 0.933 : nz . » ' ; ith- 
MEET sont osomes sess or 5 ‘ena oor ee oan longitudinal bends closed up flat wit 
cies a kimdaasev an 0.085 1.016 1.006 Rough 0.933 out showing any cracks on the outer 
DMM MEebasoenss 0.06 00d ce 04 0.115 1.016 1.003 Rough-Seamy 0.933 surface. The transverse bends were 
is ke gi . 0.008 1.016 1.013 Smooth 0.933 closed until slight cracks could be 
Basic ©. Bl....ccsees ceccceee 0.030 1.016 1.011 Smooth 0.933 ; ' . ; 
ND ONG a oe 0.052 1.016 1.009 Moderately 0.933 ‘ seen, the bending then being stopped. 
smooth “he vy T' > 2 » ; 
I Se ae 0.080 1.016 1.006 Rough 0.933 The bent specimens are shown in 
Lg ae. SpA aa 0.110 1.016 1.002 Rough-Seamy 0.933 Fig. 1. 
Drift tests were made on 18-inch 
Table VIII : 3 he ; : . 
pieces from the sheet bar, having 
° ° ° : » ° » ° 
Tests and Mill Practice on Wire Products three holes 15/16-inch in diameter 
Wire rod Wire Button- Flat- along the center of specimen, sufh- 
0.406-in, Elongation 0.365-in. Elongation head head cient distance between holes and from 
Kind Phos. diameter wire rod diameter wire rivets rivets i - . ‘ h 
of content ult. str. per cent ult. str. per cent per cent per cent ends of piece to avoid disturbing 
steel yer cent Ibs. sq. in. in10-in. Ibs. sq. in. in 10-in. ood heads good head ; _ 
Acid O. H pe 032 * S1/500 21.2 82,000 . ’ 41.2 sie 6.2 y the surrounding metal. The upper 
4cid O. H 0.058 56,500 24.2 83,500 3.8 90.0 0 — ae ee 7 » sur- 
dO. H 0085 36900 23:8 81'000 35 148 4 hole was punched away from the su 
/icid O. H 0.115 63,500 23.7 89,900 - 15.4 0 face, the center hole. was drilled and 
Basic O. H. 0.008 48,800 26.7 75,600 ° 100.0 88.6 nail 
Basic O. H. 0.030 50.900 25.0 72.600 4.8 100.0 21.8 the lower hole was punched towar¢ 
Basic O. H. 0.052 54,300 23.8 80,000 5.0 85.7 2.0 = — ‘f  - , e 
Basic O. H. 0.080 54,700 25.0 83,200 4:7 40.7 3.7 the surface. A drift %-inch at th 
gene ©. BF 0.110 58,700 27.2 85,500 4.9 96.6 0 small end and 2% inches at the large 
eg. dead soft : P 
© H 0.06 end and 13 inches long was forced 
eS 39,250 27.5 71,000 6.5 100.0 13.9 into each hole until cracks appeared 
*Broke in jaws. at the edge of the hole on the under 
surface. The load required and the 
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FIG. 1—BEND TESTS OF ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEI 

Specimens in upper two rows were bent longitudinally Those in the lower two rows 

were bent transversely The phosphorous content of the specimens is as follows: 

A, 0.032; B, 0.058; C, 0.085; D, 0.115; E, 0.008; F, 0.030; G, 0.052; H, 0.080; I, 0.110 
diameter of the hole after drifting to %-inch thick, as shown in Fig. 2, 
are given in Table IV. no cracks developing on the flattened 

The vibratory tests were made on edges. Additional rivets were gripped 
specimens ¥%-inch in diameter: by 6 under the head in a strong clamp 
inches long. The specimens were and bent into a rough shape like 


gripped 4 inches from one end and 
vibrated %-inch in each direction at 
650 vibrations per minute until fail- 
ure occurred. The were 
long enough to make a at each 
end. 

In the impact 
S. A. E. specimen, 10 
notched 2 millimeters deep 
millimeter wide, was tested 
with a 200 foot-pound pendulum ma- 
chine, without being able to break 
the specimen, as they were so tough 
they bend and wedge 
under the Repeated trials by cut- 
millimeters deep did 
The notch was 
finally cut 6% millimeters deep and 
turned away from the tup, when a 
clean break was obtained. The writ- 
previous experience with both 
vibratory and impact has_ led 
him to place little confidence in either 


specimens 
test 
tests, a standard 
millimeters 
square, 
and 1 


would 

tup. 
ting the notch § 
matters. 


over 


not improve 


er’s 
tests 


test, and the present tests have not 
proven an exception. 

These tests, particularly the impact 
tests, were made to try to show that 
the higher phosphorus steels were 
brittle under a dynamic or shock 
test. Nothing seems to be indicated 
by the conflicting results and noth- 
ing is claimed for them, excepting 


that they have not shown any greater 


brittleness on the high-phosphorus 
than on the lower-phosphorus steels. 
Shear tests were made on _ speci- 


mens 34-inch in diameter subjected to 
double shear in a shearing block, 
using a shearing blade 1-inch thick. 
Riveted joints were prepared by rivet- 


ing up a joint of two bars 5 inches 
wide and 1% inches thick with two 
l-inch, hot-driven rivets, spaced 2 
inches from centers of rivets and 
1% inches from ends of bars. The 
results of these tests are given in 
Table V. 

Several rivets 12 inches long from 


each grade of steel were cold flattened 


the letter S, afterwards being closed 
up tight under the hammer, 
to try to snap the head off or break 
im- 


steam 


the rivet by bending under cold 


pact. No cracks developed on bend- 
ing. Fig. 2 shows the rivets after 
testing 
Bending Tests on Sheets 
Longitudinal and transverse test 


pieces were cut from sheets 0.096-inch 


thick and given a bending test by 
gripping vertically in a vise and at- 
taching a clamp to the part projecting 
above the vise jaws, fastening the 
clamp the thickness of sheet above 
the jaws; then bending back and 
forth through an angle of 90 degrees 
from both sides of the vertical until 
broken. Each motion through 90 


degrees is counted as one bend. Du- 
plicate specimens were tested as rolled 
and after normalizing at 900 degrees 
Cent. Drawing tests 
were made 


for five minutes. 
in duplicate on the Erich 
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sen machine on sheets 0.048-inch 
thick. The results are shown in Ta- 
ble VI. 


Duplicate rolled rounds 30 feet long 
and 1.016 inches diameter were pickled 
acid solu- 
into rounds 
As the phos- 
the effect of 
greater. This 
decreasing 
condition of the 

before drawing. 
to en- 


time in the same 
and then drawn 
0.933-inch in diameter. 


content 


at one 
tion 

phorus increased 
the pickling acid became 
is shown in the gradually 
and the 
the 
This was pronounced enough 


diameters 


surface of bars 


able one to tell the phosphorus con- 
tent by the diameter of the bar after 
pickling. After drawing, straighten- 
ing and inspection, every experimental 
bar was commercially perfect and 
was applied on current orders. The 


Table VII. 


results are given in 

Three 4 x 4-inch billets of each 
grade were rolled into wire rod, then 
drawn into wire of various sizes and 
used to make l-inch ten-jaw barbed 
roofing nails with 7/16-inch heads; 
button-head rivets, length 1 _ inch, 


diameter of shank %-inch, diameter of 
flat-head 
diameter of shank %-inch, 
head %-inch and thick- 
0.145-inch. In drawing 
found that the steel 
more breaks 


head 55-inch; rivets, length 
g-inch, 
diameter of 
ness of head 
the wire, it was 


was harder to draw and 
occurred in drawing as the phosphorus 
content increased 

nails, it was 


the hammers 


roofing 
regrind 


In making the 
necessary to 
regular 


the 


than on 
stock, as 


more frequently 


dead-soft open-hearth 


Outside 


wire was harder to head up. 

of this trouble, all grades were made 
up into perfect roofing nails. In 
heading the button-head rivets the 


results were erratic, due probably to 
some small difference in the opera- 
tion It can be said in a general 
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FIG. 2—COLD BEND AND FLATTENING TESTS ON RIVETS 
Specimens in upper two rows were bent to try to snap head off Those in lower two 
rows were flattened to see if cracks would develop The phosphorous content of the 
specimens is as follows: A, 0.032; B, 0.058; C, 0.085; D, 0.11 0.008; F, 0.030; 

G, 0.052; H, o80; I, 0.110 
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way only, that the harder the steel, 
the greater the difficulty in heading 
the rivet. The flat-head rivet was a 
severe upsetting operation. It may 
be called a dynamic upsetting test. 
and unless the steel is soft, it will 
not produce a head free from cracks 
at the edges. The tests on the wire 
rod and the mill practice on the but- 
ton-head and flat-head rivets are 
given in Table VIII on page 1496. 
For purposes of comparison, a dead- 
soft basic open-hearth regular steel 
of about 0.06 per cent carbon was 
carried along with the experimental 
steels, 

Two sizes of automobile corner 
panels were made of each grade of 
steel. For the large size, sheets 
35 x 84 inches x 20 gage were used; 
and for the smaller size, sheets 
34 x 48 inches x 20 gage. This oper- 
ation is severe, and while the results 
were to some extent erratic, the 
stiffer or harder steels as a whole 
gave poorer results than the steels 
with lower tensile strength, or in 
other words, the higher phosphorus 
steels were too hard for the purpose. 

Sheets of each grade, 18 gage, were 
made into cream separator bowls. The 
process of manufacture consisted of 
four drawing operations, followed by 
an annealing and a fifth drawing 
operation; after which the bowl was 
hydraulically expanded to _ shape, 
edges curled, opening punched for 
outlet drain, bowls cleaned, pickled 
and then tinned. The finished bowl 
is 8 inches deep, 14% inches in diame- 
ter at the belly and 12% in diame- 
ter at the neck. 

The first drawing operation is par- 
ticularly severe, owing to the size and 
shape of depression for the outlet 
drain. Unless the steel is very soft 
and ductile, it will tear at the deep 
end of this depression and cause the 
rejection of the bowl. The higher 
phosphorus steels were too hard and 
stiff for this operation, and a number 
of them failed, particularly the 0.085 
and 0.115 per cent phosphorus acid 
steels. A total of 315 sheets were 
used, or 35 of each grade, and a tota: 
of 194 perfect bowls were made and 


used in the manufacture of cream 
separators. 

Conclusion 
The results of this investigation 


speak for themselves. None of the 
steels showed brittleness under cold 


working, due to the phosphorus. An 
examination of the results of the 
various mechanical tests, cold bend- 


ing of the rivets under a hammer, the 
severe upsetting in making large head- 
ed nails or rivets, or the fabrication of 
barrels, automobile parts and cream 
separator bowls indicate nothing more 
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than an increased hardness due to in- 
crease in phosphorus. This condition 
remains the same _ regardless. of 
whether the force was applied slowly 
or statically, or if applied by shock 
or blow. 

The results show that in soft steels 
an increase in phosphorus of 0.01 
per cent is equivalent to an increase 
in tensile strength of about 850 
pounds per square inch, which is prac- 
tically the same as would be obtained 
by increasing the carbon 0.01 per 


cent. Hence, higher phosphorus, soft 
or low-carbon steels can be _ used 
for various purposes, provided the 
carbon content is decreased _ suffi- 
ciently to compensate for the in- 
creased hardness due to the phos- 
phorus. 


Indians Mined Wyoming 
Iron Ore 


The Sunrise, Wyoming, iron ore mine 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., was originally discovered by 
the Indians who operated it as a source 
of supply for war paint. As the ore 
they sought was a soft, red oxide of 
iron, it probably suited the purpose 
admirably. How long ago the mine was 
discovered is a question of conjecture, 
according to the April Bulletin of the 
Colorado company. 

Implements discovered in the ancient 
workings indicate that operations of the 
aborigines date back to the Stone Age, 
because stripping and other excavating 
work has uncovered working places 
fully 30 feet below the present ground 
surface. Wash from the surrounding 
hills has, of course, obliterated all traces 
of the workings of other days which 
could not have been disclosed without 
modern excavating tools and appliances. 

Stone implements such as hammers 
and digging tools, left by these Indians, 
have been brought to light by modern 
excavating. Many excellent specimens 
of arrow heads made of agate and flint 
have also been found and in the more 
recent workings, implements of iron and 
steel. The latter were used by the 
Sioux, Cheyenne and Arapahoe tribes 
who inherited the land from their fore- 
fathers. 

At one time, the property was worked 
as a copper mine but the results were 
not satisfactory. In prospecting for 
copper, however, the fact was established 
that a large body of bronze hematite 
iron ore was available. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. secured 
the property in 1899 and began the de- 
velopment of the iron ore body on a 
large scale. For many years the mine 
was worked with steam shovels but at 
the present time about 75 per cent is 
obtained by underground mining methods. 
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How to Mark Express 
Containers 


An announcement of considerable 
importance to iron and steel shippers 
has’ been issued by the Express Tarift 
association, which is composed of all 
the large express companies of the 
United States and Canada, covering 
new regulations as to the marking 
of express shipments. These regula- 
recently became effective, 
are designed to eliminate the 
now occasioned by the improper mark- 
ing of material. It is stated that 
in the warehouses of New York City 
alone there are more than 75,000 metal 
articles which cannot be forwarded 
due to insufficiently clear marking. 
The new regulations, as they apply 
to castings, machine parts, shafting, 
pipe, rods, bars and other metal 
articles, follow: 


When boxed, 


tions and 


delay 


barreled, crated or 
trussed, container must be marked 
with pen, brush, stencil, waterproof 
pen, or by label securely attached with 
glue or equally good adhesive. 


When 


or trussed, 


boxed, barreled, crated 
and there is_ sufficient 
smooth surface for the purpose, the 
address must be plainly marked on 
the article with durable paint. Such 
shipments must not be accepted unless 


marks are thoroughly dry. 


not 


When not boxed, barreled, crated 
or trussed, or when not possible to 
mark as provided in preceding para- 
graph, shipments must be marked 
with not less than two wooden, 
leather, metal, cloth, rope stock or 
sulphite fibre-tag-board tags. Rope 
stock or sulphite fibre-tag-board tags 
must test not less than 14-point 50- 
per cent rope, have reinforced metal 
eyelets and must be attached by 
wire not less than 23 gage, or strong 
tarred cord. Tags must be attached 
wherever possible to unexpected parts 
of the article in order that they may 
not become detached in handling. 


Rods, shafting, bars, pipe, iron bed 
slides, automobile springs and other 
articles of like character marked with 
tags, as provided in the preceding 
paragraph, must have the tags securely 
wired to the article, and in addition, 
a concealed tag bearing the same 
address, must be bound to the article 
with burlap covering, the latter se- 
curely wired at each, end. 


When metal articles are shipped in 
sacks, the address must be shown on 
tag conforming to the specifications 
in paragraph “3”, attached either by 
wire or strong cord, and an additional 
tag bearing the same address must 
be enclosed in the sack. 




















Engineers Grapple War Problems 


Spring Meeting American Society of Mechanical Engineers Alive With Important 
Suggestions and Ideas of Direct War Value—Anti-Efficiency Legislation 
Denounced —War's Technical Problems Discussed 


AY by the played by 
engineers in the prosecution of 
the war grows more important. 


this explains th: 


day part 


To a large extent 
unusually heavy attendance at the spring 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical engineers, held at Worcester, 
Mass., last week from Tuesday, June 
4 to Friday, June 7. It was essentially 
a war meeting. The program was ar- 
ranged primarily to permit free 
cussion of war problems and to stimu- 
late action looking to increased effective- 
necessary war 


dis- 


ness in the production of 
materials. That much-bandied 
nonessential was scarcely uttered during 
the 11 sessions. Everyone’s mind was 
focussed on the problems of direct 
war enterprises. Over 900 members and 
guests were registered. 

Among the speakers 
military authorities, and their viewpoint 


word 


were several 


was admirably summed up by Lieut. 
Andre Morize, a French veteran, who 
said: “The man with the rifle and 
bayonet cannot win the war. I[t will 


be won by the technical specialists in 
and behind the lines who are responsible 
for the development and maintenance 
of the huge engines of destruction and 
complex organization necessary for the 
success of a modern military campaign. 
The production, transportation and use 
of tremendous stores of material is the 
problem of the hour. Men cannot be 
against or destroy 
first be annihilated 
the 


real 


advance 
must 


used to 
material. It 
by superior equipment on 
the attacking force. The 
for the recent heavy German advances 
method 
efficient 


side of 
reason 


lies in their development of a 
of moving up artillery more 
than any previously known system, en- 
abling the artillery virtually to keep 
pace with the infantry.” 

Down lo Work 


addresses ot 
the 


After the 
welcome 


customary 


and felicitations at open- 
ing session and reception Tuesday eve- 
ning, the meeting settled down to work 


at the first session at Worcester Poly- 


technic institute on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 5. Chas. T. Main, Boston, 
president of the society, occupied the 
chair. 

Early in the proceedings Alfred D. 
Flinn, secretary of the engineering 


council created for war service by the 
United Engineering stirred 
the audience to tremendous applause by 
citing the effective results secured by 


Societies, 


the council's subcommittee on industrial 


affairs in eliminating the anti-efficiency, 
riders on 


anti-scientific management 





the great appropriation bills in  con- 
gress. \ partial victory has aiready 
been secured in the case of the naval 
Action Taken 
m7 ANY important matters were 
acted upon at the — spring 
meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. <A _ pro- 


posed amendment to the constitution 
designed to take the appointment of 
the nominating committee out of the 
hands of the president and place it 
with the voting members was favor- 
ably received. It probably will be 
finally sanctioned at year's 
meeting. This 
the culmination of a long agitation 
to place the control of the society's 
affairs more directly in the hands of 
A resolution backing 


next 


amendment marks 


the members. 


up the engineering council's fight 
against anti-efficiency riders on con- 
gressional appropriation bills was 
passed unanimously. Assent also 


was given to a resolution approving 
the action of the Pennsylvania fuel 
administrator in forcing coal oper- 
ators to wash coal at mines before 
shipment. 
before the council of the society for 
final ratification. The 
steps looking toward the elimination 


These resolutions must go 
council took 


of alien enemies, numbering about 
100, from the roster of the soctety. 











bill, in which the provisions prohibiting 
the payment of bonuses or premiums for 
leaving 


been eliminated, 


the 


efficiency have 
forbidding 


work. 


intact, however, clause 


time-studies on government 
showing a patriotic appre- 
the 
withdrawing its 


Instead of 


ciation of needs of the day by 


opposition to scientific 
management and efficiency in production 
Mr. Flinn the labor 
Washington is taking a more reactionary 
Many congressmen 
any steps that 
antagonistic to the 
therefore a_ hard 
have to be made to 
the anti-efficiency 


said lobby in 


than ever 
are afraid to take 
be construed as 
and 


stand 
may 
labor interests, 
fight 
the repeal of all 
riders. Mr. Flinn’s remarks made 
an impression that a _ resolution 
duced by Arthur M. Greene Jr., 


will secure 


such 
intro- 
pro- 
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fessor of mechanical engineering, Rens 
selaer institute, 
endorsing the action of the engineering 
unanimously The 
consideration, much less the adoption, 
of resolutions of this character on the 


floor of A. S. M E. 


event. 


Polytechnic strongly 


council was passed. 


meetings is 2 


rare 
A Message From Belgium 


An ovation greeted Prof. O. E. Steels, 


president of the University of Ghen* 
Belgium, who spoke on the work of the 
industrial re- 


Belgian commission on 


habilitation of which he is chairman 
In perfect English he described the in- 
dustrial condition of 
the war, sketched the 


of the Hun and touched on the prob- 


Belgium before 


destructive tactics 


lems of reconstruction for which thx 
Belgian government is already preparing. 


Main 


everywhere 


requested that 
with Dr 


Chas. T. engineers 


co-operate Steels 
and 


construc 


by furnishing him with drawings 


data covering the layout and 
tion of industrial establishments -of al! 
kinds. 

“The Small Industry in a Democracy,” 
Prof. H. Haynes 
of Worcester Polytechnic institute, was 
the feature of the Wednesday morning 
Prof. his 
fromthe 


an address by George 


session. Haynes approached 
standpoint of an 
the mutual rela- 
tions of business and government. When 


from 


subject 


economist trained in 


our young soldiers return the 


front with broadened vision and a keen 


appreciation of their own powers the 


demand for more democracy in industry 
will become overwhelming, Prof. Haynes 


pointed out. On that day we mus 
be ready to march with the times, 
nevertheless avoiding the pitfalls and 


chaos of Bolshevism. The small in- 
dustry, naturally more democratic than 
the large one, may in such an even 
become the bulwark of the uation. Prof 


published in a 
Trape Review 


Haynes’ address will be 
later issue of Tue IRon 
At the conclusion of the Wednesday 


morning session warm tributes to the 
memory of the late Frederick R. Hut- 
ton, honorary secretary of the society, 


were paid by Worcester R. Warner, 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, and 
William Kent, 
Montclair, N. J. 


consulting engineer, 


Continuing the discussion of war 
problems . Wednesday afternoon’ with 
Chas. T. Plunkett, vice president of 


the society, and president of the Berk- 
shire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
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in the chair, J. E. Rousmaniere, New 


York, made an address on “The Textile 


Industry in Relation to the War,” il- 
lustrated by numerous samples of war 
textiles. 

Mr. 
John S. 


followed by 
Mfg. Co., 
“Con- 


Rousmaniere was 
: Holbrook, Gorham 

Providence, R. 1., who spoke on 
verting a Factory for Munitions Work.” 
In normal times the Gorham company 
specializes on the manufacture of high 
grade silverware. Within the past three 
years the works has been greatly en- 
larged and transformed almost entirely 
into a munitions factory, working main- 
ly on cartridge cases and other brass 
ordnance specialties. The plant is now 
make 10,000 75-millimeter 
cartridge cases per day, to machine, 
assemble and load 100,000 hand grenades 
15,000 Newton- 


equipped to 


per day, together with 


Stokes trench mortar shells per day 
and innumerable other products. The 
transformation has been accomplished, 


Mr. Holbrook pointed out, largely by 
building new plants, equipped with new 
machinery and by training new forces 
of employes, many of whom are women. 


The grenade plant, for instance, was 
placed in operation in 45 days after the 
ground was broken for the building 


foundations. 
Describes New Process 


George I. Rockwood, president, Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co., Worcester, Mass.. 
discussed Mr. Holbrook’s paper and de- 
experiments leading to the in- 
drawing a 
detonator 
explosive 
long 
screw 


scribed 
vention of a 
reverse taper on booster or 
cases for shrapnel and high 
shells. These cases are 3 inches 
and 0.9-inch in diameter, with a 
thread on one end. Unlike a cartridge 
case which is thick at the base and thin 
at the lip, with a natural taper from the 
standpoint of the expert, 
the booster cases are thickest at the lip 


method of 


draw-press 


which carries the thread and thin at 
the base, or cupped end. The French 
have fever succeeded in drawing these 


cases successfully, and today they draw 
them with parallel sides and turn down 
the outside to obtain the requisite taper. 


By the invention of the Rockwood 
Sprinkler Co. reverse taper cases are 
drawn smoothly and accurately in an 


ordinary press. This is accomplished 
by using a punch too small for the die. 
At the end of the first operation the 
taper is irregular the metal being 
bunched in five places corresponding to 
the first five drafts. A straight taper 
is produced by finishing with a punch 
itself provided with a reverse taper, 
that is, larger in diameter at the lower 


than at the upper end. It was found 


necessary to use talcum powder in addi- 
tion to the usua! tallow for lubricating 
the dies. 

At the general 
day evening, C. E. 


war session Wednes- 


Parsons, paymaster, 
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United . States navy, ,described the pur- 
chasing methods. of the navy depart- 
ment, emphasizing that it is the desire 
of the department to deal, with manufac- 
basis instead 


turers on a co-operative 


of antagonisticly. “We _ realize,” he 
said, “that the navy is the servant of 
the people and we believe the best 


results can be secured by taking manu- 





A Silversmith’s Bit 
4 GLIMPSE of the tremendous 
é war preparations of the 
United States and its allies, as well 
as a pointed lesson for manufac- 
turers of mnonessentials, was con- 
tained in an address by John S. 
Holbrook of the Gorham Mfg. Co. 
In the fine tableware and jewelry 
trade the Gorham company’s name 
stands high among producers of 
expensive and artistic luxuries. In 
the munitions field it is rapidly as- 
suming an equal prominence. To- 


day this firm of silversmiths is 
making 10,000 75-millimeter cart- 
ridge cases every 10 hours, to- 


gether with a daily production of 
100,000 loaded hand grenades, 2500 
naval 4-inch cartridge cases, 15,000 
Newton-Stokes trench mortar shells 
and innumerable small-arms cart- 
ridge cases. Since March 1, 1917 
the company has made or has on 
order, 6,600,000 brass and gilding- 
metal light arms cups; 275,000,000 
brass and cupro-nickel cups (for 
Italy) ; 600,000 U. S. navy landing- 
gun casings; 3,875,000 75-millimeter 
American type cartridge cases; 600,- 
000 4-inch naval gun _ cartridge 
cases; 9,000,000 hand grenades; 
750,000 trench-mortar bombs; 1500 
75-millimeter gun sleeves and 5000 
airplane bombing sights. Numerous 
naval gun plotting boards and fine 
nautical instruments also are manu- 
factured. To accomplish these re- 
sults the Gorham Mfg. Co. has in- 
vested millions of additional capital 
and greatly enlarged its plant fa- 
cilities at the same time applying 
the peculiar skill of its highly 
trained metal and jewelry workers 
to direct war production. 














facturers into our confidence. We give 
particular attention to the 
our purchasing system to the end that 
manufacturers may be paid promptly. 
We believe in doing business on a 
business basis, and I say 
that at present the average for 
the payment of our accounts, after 
goods are accepted and bills rendered, 
is seven days.” 

Again at Thursday’s 
problems occupied the 
Special interest was manifested 


routine of 


glad to 
time 


am 


sessions, war 
center of the 


stage. 
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in the session on emergency technical 
war training held at Worcester Poly- 
technic institute Thursday morning. 
Dean Chas. H. Benjamin, Purdue uni- 
versity, Layfayette, Ind., presided. Thx 
remarks of Lieut. Andre Morize of the 
Irench army already have been quote: 
in part. Lieut. Morize was preceeded 
by Maj. James E. Cassidy, U. S. R., 
engineer corps, who emphasized the nec- 


‘essity for the emergency technical train- 


ing of tens of thousands of men for 
service in the army and in war indus- 
tries. He cited lack of trained men as 
one of the reasons for the slow develop- 
ment of airplane production. He 
there is room for men of all degrees 
of technical experience. Entirely 
instruments of warfare 
veloped and manufactured in huge quan 
tities, he declared, adding that righ‘ 
now there is a crying need for a lighter 
and more mobile field gun of 
2%-inch calibre. Tank construction als» 
is pressing. 


said 


new 


must be de- 


abou‘ 


Urges Complete Training 


Arthur L. Williston, 
Wentworth institute, Boston, and educa- 
director for New England, com- 
education and special train- 
ing, war department, urged that on 
account of the shipping, 
men be trained as completely as possi- 
ble in this country, so they may go 
immediately into active service upon ar- 
riving in France. Mr. Williston 
that 90,000 men are now being given 
special technical war training in Amer 
ican colleges and that 40,000 more soon 


principal of 


tional 
mittee on 


shortage of 


said 


will be added. 

Through the courtesy of Maj. Frank 
B. Gilbreth, now at Fort Sill, Okla., 
moving pictures of the construction and 
operation of the heavy Browning ma- 
chine gun were shown. In a preliminary 
by Mrs. Gilbreth, who 
associated with her 


announcement 
has been 
husband in the development of 
pictures for technical and _ industrial 
training, it was stated that the 
staff is now engaged in making a 
series of films which will show 
of making and using prac- 


closely 
motion 


gen- 
eral 

large 
the methods 


tically all kinds of ordnance material. 
Closely related to the problem of 
stimulating direct war production was 


the special fuel session Thursday morn- 


ing at which Prof. L. P. Breckenridge, 
Sheffield Scientific school, Yale univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., presided. The 
proceedings were opened by a _ paper 


on the fuel problem in the middle west 
by A. A. Potter, University of Kansas. 
This was followed by a topical discussion 
on fuel economy, at which over 60 
written discussions were submitted. The 
necessity for increased coal production 
and for economy in consumption through 
improvements in boiler efficiency and in 
the transmission and use of power, was 
discussiom® 


given special stress. These 
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will be summarized in a later issue of 
Tue Iron Trave Review. A resolution 
was adopted approving of the stand of 
the fuel administrator of Pennsylvania 
in insisting on having coal washed be- 
fore shipment. It is pointed out in the 
resolution that great waste both in rail- 
way facilities and boiler capacity results 
from shipping unwashed coal containing 
large amounts of noncombustible matter 

At the general session Wednesday 
afternoon at which Prof. Arthur M. 
Greene Jr., Rensselaer Polytechnic insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y., presided, a paper by 
Prof. William W. Bird, Worcester Poly- 
technic institute, on “A Foundry 
Accounting System,” 
Written 
Senjamin D. 


Cx S* 


and was rather 


severely criticized. discussion: 
were presented by Fuller, 
superintendent, Cleveland plant, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. and president, 
Foundrymen’s 
Robert E. Newcomb, superintendent 
Deane works, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Holyoke, Mass.; Rob- 


American association ; 


ert S. Dunham and J. M. J. House. 
It was pointed out that while what 
Professor Bird had written might be 


applicable to a small foundry, it would 
hardly do in larger organizations. Dr 
Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J, 
and William Kent, consulting engineer, 
Montclair, N. J., contributed to 
the discussion. 

Following Professor Bird’s paper and 


Morris L 


also 


its discussion was one by 


Cooke, engineer, Philadelphia, on en 
gineering ethics. This paper in brief 
contains a demand for a new code 


ot ethics for the mechanical engineering 

special regard to the 
Mr. Cooke declared tha‘ 
the 


profession, with 
public interest. 

while the first consideration of 
engineer should be the 


employer or client, there are other in- 


interests of his 


terests no less important and he said 
engineers should take the same _ atti- 
tude toward the public as the medical 


profession. The discussion of the paper 


was almost unanimously in favor of the 


desire expressed by Mr. Cooke for 4 
code that would obviate the unethical 
and questionable. Discussions were 
presented by Robert J. Hearne, secre- 


tary-treasurer, Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. 
Co., 12 Wooster street, New York City; 
Oberlin Smith, past president A. S. M. 
E., and president, Ferracute Machine 
Co., Bridgeton, N. J.; Thomas M. Rob- 
erts, bureau of yards and docks, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Augustus F. Nichols; 
Fred J. Miller, formerly general factory 
manager, Remington Typewriter Co. 
and now in the army; Richard A. Feiss, 
general manager, Joseph & Feiss Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland; Charles M. Horton, 
Hadley, N. Y.; C. Wellington Coiner: 
and John B. Mayo, Electric 
Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 

The attention of the meeting 
directed by Secretary Rice to the fact 
that Isham Randolph is now engaged on 


engineer, 


was 
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a code of ethics for the American So 
ciety of Civil Engineers, and it 
voted that the secretary of the A. S 
M. E. write Mr. Randolph of what th. 
latter society proposes in the way of 
raising its ethical standards. 


the three days’ professional 


sessions a large number of purely tech 


During 


nical papers were read. In most cases 
the discussions were limited. Severa: 
of these papers have been published 
in recent issues of THe Iron Trap 
Review, including the following: “Efi 
ciency of Gear Drives,” by C. M. Allen 
and F. W. Roys; “Stresses in Ma 


chines When Starting or Stopping,” hb; 


F. Hymans; and “A High Speed Air 
and Gas Washer,” by Lieut. John L 
Alden. 

Reports were presented by the com 


mittees on screw thread tolerances, stee! 


roller chains and weights and measures 
The latter embodied a summary of the 
questionnaire of the Insti- 
tute of Weights and 

the 
This feature of the report, which 


American 
Measures on th 
use of metric system in export 
trade. 
upheld the existing English system, was 


vigorously attacked, chiefly by C. A 


triggs, associate physicist, bureau of 
standards, Washington. Dr Brigg 
questioned the fairness of the report 
The Worcester local committee sup 
plied a delightful entertainment pro 
gram. Numerous plant inspections were 
scheduled. Luncheon was served at 
Worcester Polytechnic institute on 
Wednesday and at the plant of the 
Norton Co. on Thursday. Dinners were 
given Wednesday evening at the Ban 
croft hotel and Thursday at the Wor 
cester Country club. The latter func 
tion was followed by a lawn party 
Special excursions were provided for 
the ladies during the meeting Friday 
was devoted to an all day automobile 


trip through eastern Massachusetts, in 
cluding Camp Devens and the Waysid 


inn. 


——— ee 


Speakers Bring War Near 


On June 12, at the Allyn house, 
Hartford, Conn., the regular month- 
ly meeting of the New England 


association was held. 
buffet luncheon 


Foundrymen’s 
At 3:15 p. m., afte: a 
was served at the Allyn house, auto- 
took those in attendance on 
a tour about the city 
for the dinner which was served at 6:30 
p. m. The was the theme of 
both speakers of the evening, Lieut. 
J. W. Norsworthy, of the 73rd Royal 
Highlanders, the famous “black watch” 
Canadian regtment, and Sergeant Nel- 
son Byrne of the 20th Royal Huzzars 
of England. number 
of interesting anecdotes with the re- 
cital of their experiences while in the 


mobiles 


and returned 


war 


They related a 


service. 
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25.000.000 Tons 


Of Merchant Ships Are Predicted By 
Chairman Hurley By 1920 


After an expenditure of $5,000,000,- 


000, required to finish the shipping 
program for 1918, 1919 and _ 1920, 
America will have a merchant fleet 
aggregating 25,000,000 tons. This is 


one of the outstanding features of 
an address delivered by Chairman 
E. N. Hurley of the United States 
shipping board at South Bend, Ind., 
June 10, where he addressed the 
graduating class of Notre Dame uni 
versity. “Our program,” he said, “calls 
for the building of 1856 passenger, 


cargo, refrigerator ships and tankers, 
ranging from 5000 to 12,000 tons each, 
with an aggregate deadweight tonnage 
of 13,000,000. We are 
ing 200 wooden and 50 
barges, 100 concrete oil-carrying barges 


also contract- 


for concrete 
and 150 steel, wood and concrete tugs 
of 1000 and 
harbor service which aggregate a total 
850,000. Ex 


horsepower for ocean 


deadweight tonnage of 


clusive of these, we have 245 com- 
mandeered vessels, taken over from 
foreign and domestic owners which 
are being completed by the Emer- 


gency Fleet corporation. These aver- 
age 7000 tons each, which means a 
total deadweight tonnage of 1,715,000. 
This means a total of 2101 vessels 
exclusive of tugs and barges which 
are being built and will be put on 
the seas by the Emergency Fleet cor 
poration in carrying out its present 


program, with an aggregate deadweight 


tonnage of 14,715,000.” 


Chairman Hurley give the work- 
men due credit for their part in what 
has been accomplished He said: 
“American workmen have made the 


expansion of recent months possible 
and they will make possible the suc 
conclusion of the 
On July 1, 1917, 


less than 45,000 men engaged in ship- 


cessful entire pro 


gram. there were 


Today, a force of 


is employed and 250,000 


building yards 


300,000 men 
men are engaged in allied trades and 
continuously in 
the 


1920, nearly 


this force will be 


creased. From present indications 
probabilities are that by 
1,000,000 men will be at work.” 

While in 1919 the output will exceed 
3,000,000 deadweight tons, Mr. Hurley 
said, 1919’s output with the new yard 
capacity would exceed 13,500,000 dead- 
weight tons, with the new capacity. This 
will be more than Great Britain, here- 
the 


completed in 


tofore greatest builder of ships, 


has any five years of 
her history. “We have 819 shipways 
in the United States,” said Mr. Hurley, 
“and of these, a total of 751, all but 
90 of which are completed, are being 
utilized by the Emergency’ Fleet cor- 
build American 


poration to ships.” 














West Still Speeding Up Ship Work 


Skinner & Eddy Corp. Increases Capacity to Accommodate New Government Orders 






—Additional Shipyards Near Completion in Northwest—General Industry 
, Stimulated to High Degree by Demands of Vessel Construction 


EATTLE, Wash., June 8—Indus- 
S try in the Pacific northwest is be- 
ing frequently accelerated by move- 
ments tending to speed up the production 


of ships. The most noteworthy event 
of this nature took place at Seattle 
recently when a contract for addi- 


tional steel ships said to approximate 
$100,000,000 was awarded to the Skin- 
ner & Eddy Corp., bringing the total 
shipbuilding contracts in this city 
alone up to $250,000,000. This yard 
is leading the country in the deliv- 
ery of ships and also all yards in 
the driving of rivets. The closing 
of this contract by the Emergency 
Fleet corporation follows the con- 
summation of two important events 
which have a direct bearing on it. 
The Emergency Fleet corporation 
some days ago purchased the plant 
of the Seattle Construction & Dry 
Dock Co., the latter retaining its 
ship repair plant which it will move 
to another site. Following this the 
Skinner & Eddy Corp. leased the 
yard of the Seattle Construction & 
Dry Dock Co., and these two plants 
will be utilized in handling the $100,- 
000,000 order just placed. The 
yards adjoin each other and have a 
combined area of 55 acres. Both have 
been working at top speed to turn 
out steel vessels for the government 
and have payrolls approximating 6000 
respectively. 


two 


Ship Contracts Numerous 


This with other orders placed re- 
cently throughout the territory mean 
the stabilization of industry and the 
steady employment of large numbers 
of men for considerable time to come. 


The Standifer yards at Vancouver, 
Wash., at which ten 9500-ton steel 
ships will be constructed are well 


on the way to completion. The North- 
west Steel Co., Portland, a short time 
ago was awarded a contract for eight 
8800-ton steel ships and the Colum- 
bia River Shipbuilding Co., at that 
place, has large orders of a similar 


nature. The Albina Engine & Ma- 
cine Works in that city also is very 
active. The Foundation Co., at Ta- 


coma, Wash.,; is extending its yards 
for steel ship construction. A_ short 
time ago J. F. Duthie & Co., Seattle, 
were awarded a contract for ten 8800 


stee] vessels for the Emergency 


ton 





(Staff Correspondence) 


Fleet corporation. While the _ ship- 
yards of J. Coughlan & Sons, at Van- 
couver, B. C., which have an exten- 
sive contract for constructing steel 


ships for the British government were 
put for the time 
being and suffered a loss of $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000 by fire, they are to be 
reconstructed at and the 
of turning out ships is to be speeded 


out of commission 


once work 


up, The West Coast Shipbuilding 
Co., Everett, Wash., which proposes 
to construct concrete ships is mak- 


ing progress with its plans and con- 
templates having extensive work un- 
way in time for private 
A number of 7500-ton 
and ocean-going 
the list. I. W. 
division of ship- 
the Emergency 
visiting 


der a short 


interests. car- 
go vessels, barges 
tugs are included in 
Hubbard, 
yards and 
Fleet 
points in the northwest looking into 


engineer 
plants of 
corporation is various 
the possibility of concrete shipbuild- 
ing plants in the 
Another thing for 
stability is the fact that the shipping 
board is pursuing a liberal policy in 
the matter of wooden ships and has 
decided to contracts for 200 
additional this kind. It is 
expected half of this lot 
will be directed to Washington and 
Oregon yards. The has 
many of these yards, all of which are 
ships in the speediest 
The materials are 
climatic 


section. 


which makes 


award 
vessels of 
that fully 


northwest 


turning out 
manner possible. 
hand and 
such that 
seasons. 


near at condi- 


are work can be car- 


This is 


tions 
ried on at all 
destined to have a good effect on 
the lumbering industry, one of the 
chief assets of the Pacific northwest. 

This activity is having the effect 
of causing an upward trend to those 
industries which have to do with sup- 
plying for ship 
tion. 
formed 


also 


construc- 
being 
the 


materials 
Many new 
locally and 
east establishing 
branches in the field. The Liberty 
Steel Products Co., of New York, 
has established offices at Seattle. Vice 
President A. H. Dillon, of this com- 
pany, states that the local demands 
for steel products, ship, railroad and 
mill supplies is such that the open- 
ing of offices to handle the 
of business was imperative. 


are 
from 


concerns 
others 


are offices or 


volume 


In the matter of the proposed $25,- 
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000,000 erected on 
Puget Thane, man- 
ager of the Alaska-Gastineau Mining 
Co., of Juneau and others, the latter 
announced, when in Seattle recently, 
on his way to New York, that plans 
materializing 


steel plant to be 


sound by B. L. 


plant 
He 


of details and time of beginning con- 


the new are 


satisfactorily. 


for 
said announcement 
struction may be expected within the 
next 30 days. 


To Make 


Steel Castings 


Denoting the growth of industry 


and increasing demand for foundry 
products, is the announcement of the 
Everett Steel Co., Everett, Wash., 


headed by T. B. Sumner, of the Sum- 
ner Iron Works in that city, for the 
purpose of making steel castings. A 
building, 70 x 100 feet, is to be erect- 
The has 
organized at Wil- 
liam Cornfoot and others with a cap- 
ital of $50,000 and building for plant 
The American 


ed. Liberty Foundry, Inc., 


been Portland by 


has been leased. Foun- 


dry Co. has been organized at Seattle 


by Sumner K. Prescott, E. L. Pres- 
cott and others with offices at 408 
Occidental avenue A site 15) x 180 
feet has been leased and a _ 15-ton 
gray iron foundry will be. installed. 


Much of the equipment has been or- 
dered the Whiting 
Equipment Co., and the balance will 
be procured locally. Frank Water- 
house & Co., shippers, of Seattle, 
have purchased the plant of the Vul- 
can Mfg. Co., in that city, which en- 
gaged in the manufacture of 
tural steel, iron and castings, 
engine parts, cylinder heads and other 
appliances for the Con- 
siderable sums of money will be spent 
the plant's 
furnace of the 
Co., of 
has been com- 
has 
Ex- 


from Foundry & 


struc- 
steel 
shipyards. 
in making additions to 
equipment. The blast 
Washington Stee] & 
Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
pleted and operations started. It 


Iron 


a capacity of 60 tons per day. 
tensive orders for Scotch marine 
boilers are being filled by the Willa- 
& Steel Works, at Port- 
Wright Steel Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated at Seat- 
tle by E. E. Hinsdale, Charles Stew- 
art and Ruby E. Wright, with a 
capital stock of $100,000. E. E. Hins- ‘ 
has secretary of the 
foundry in Seattle, sev- 


mette Iron 
land. The 


dale, who been 


Aurora has 




















June 13, 1918 


that 
and 


ered his connection with concern 
treas 
Option 


and it is 


and has become secretary 
urer 
has 
expected that work will be started in 
the near future on construction of a 
70 x 100-foot steel foundry. The 
initial installation will be a 3 or &- 


ton electric furnace with a 15-ton daily 


of the new 


taken on a 


company. 


been site 


output. 

One of the larger companies com- 
will manu- 
shipping in- 


ing into the field which 
facture extensively for 
terests is 
Co., 


which 


Engine 
$560,000 and 
construction of a 
Seattle to 
build- 
build- 
erected. The engine to 
crude oil internal-com- 


the Gulowsen-Grei 
incorporated for 
has started 
bay at 
foundry 
assembly 


plant on Salmon 
$400,000. 
ing warehouses 


cost Large 
and 
ing will be 
be made is a 
bustion engine suitable for use in the 


larger ships turned out on Puget 
sound. 

Small Bars Active 
While there is some difficulty on 


the point of obtaining licenses for 


export, there has been considerable 
activity at Seattle in steel bars of cer- 
tain sizes for export. Where a mill 
can roll bars of a certain size it is 
assumed that the plant will be util 
ized for rolling shell rounds. There 
has been no difficulty in securing 


licenses for bars under 2% inches. 
These bars are in the main for ship- 
ment to Japan and considerable ton- 
nage has been moving at 3.95c, Seat- 
tle. There 


for light 


has been a fair demand 


rails for especially 


hard to 


export 


12 pounds and it has been 
obtain them for quick delivery. Some 
20-pound sold 
One 


250 


rails also have been 


placed was for 
These 


recently 
$70, mill. 
The freight to Seattle was 
per 100 Export 
licenses for been 
very easy to 
One Seattle reports sale 
of 1000 tons of structural material 
for export during April at 5c, Pitts- 
burgh, plus the freight of 45 cents per 


order 
tons at were 
for Japan 
45 cents pounds, 


rails to date have 
obtain. 


concern 


100 pounds. In boiler plates there 
was little activity, the price being 
considered prohibitive for the local 


does 
hand. 


consumer, if he 
ernment work on 

No. 1 pig iron is quoted at $50, 
Seattle, and very hard to get, 
tically all of the furnaces having 
withdrawn their quotations. There 
is a limited amount of No. 3 at $48. 
Delivery of pig iron is one of the 
problems in the Puget sound section, 
deliveries being about 40 per 
short. The situation is not as serious 


not have gov- 


prac- 


cent 


however as might have been because 
heavy shipments were 
the foundries in March. 


received by 
The future, 
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however, is causing uneasiness. Labor 
the east and the demands 


starting 


shortage in 
of numerous 
in the northwest tend to 
the situation, Another 


new foundries 
aggravate 
reason for 
that 1000 


purchased for the first 


the shortage is the fact 


tons were 
Rome, Ga., furnace, but 


banked (for 


half from the 
this stack 
months due to shortage of coke. This 


was three 


furnace is to start up again in about 
three weeks. 


Difficulty is still being experienced 


in securing coke from the east. The 
government is very strict about load- 
ing the cars to capacity The fact 
that the _local supply of fuel 
has so greatly improved in quality 
that the foundries could with one or 
two exceptions, get along without 
eastern coke is of great importance 


to consumers. There is an ample sup- 


ply of the local product. It is only 
in case of one or two of the foundries 
that run unusually large heats where 
eastern coke is found absolutely es: 
sential. 

Cast iron pipe remains the same as 
$64 a 


at Seattle, which includes $19 freight. 


it has been for some time, ton 


There is a heavy demand for brass 
and copper tubes from all the ship- 
yards. As the output of brass and 
copper tube shops has been prac- 
tically taken over by the govern 
ment, very few quotations are being 


work at the price 
pound. An 

take 
regular customers outside of the gov 


made for outside 


? 


of 37 cents per attempt 


is being made to care of some 


ernment. 


During the past month there has 


been no materia! change in the price 


of steel scrap at Seattle. The pre 
vailing price is $27.50. Some sales 
have been made at $30 recorded and 
$25 is the figure at which some has 
been ‘under contract for considerable 
time. 


4 month ago prices of steel cast- 
ings ranged from 10 to 45 cents per 


pound depending on the nature of 
the casting. Recently prices have 
become somewhat unsettled and are 
running slightly above these figures. 
The application of the government 
prices to local conditions has not 
been fully worked out as yet. On 


account of increased freight rates 


and rising cost of labor, Pacific coast 
foundrymen are finding it rather difh- 


cut to meet the government prices 
The situation with iron foundries is 
also uncertain in some respects, ow- 
ing to the fluctuations of the scrap 
market. As high as $37 is being paid 
for cast scrap. Some sellers are ask- 
ing as high as $40, and the threat 


is still being made to take the scrap 
to Portland and San Francisco. There 
is a slight upward trend in the price 


of iron castings over that of 7 to 8 
cents prevailing a month ago which 


can be attributed to increase in wages 


and in general costs. 

A shortage of common labor and 
helpers is reported at Seattle. The 
city is paying $4 for common labor, 
the rate prevailing in the yards and 
shops. The city’s payroll is rather 
extensive and many are being attract- 
ed to it. Aside from this, new fac- 
tories and foundries are being added, 
making further demands on man 
power. The situation is steadily 
growing more acute. 





Reduced Prices 
In Magnesite Brick Caused by In- 


creased Supply—Other Grades 
Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, June 11.—Increased sup- 
plies are responsible for the reduction 


in the price of magnesite brick, which 





Refractories 
(Per 1000 f. o. b. 
FIRE CLAY BRICK. 


(First Quality) 
esoanvedbana $45.00 to $5.00 
aceedaceas 55.00 to 65.00 


works) 


Pennsylvania 
Missouri- Illinois 


Sy - ch whens 6nnsaneetecan 45.00 to 50.00 
I Ge a eee 45.00 to 55.00 
 * araarTe 55.00 to 65.00 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Second Quality) 
Secnvecdsodde $40.00 to 50.00 
35.00 


ARES EN te 48.00 to 58.00 


SILICA BRICK. 
PTTTTITiTi yy $50.00 to 60.00 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


CD "ns «6 panbeed datadieied 55.50 to 65.50 
ED ere ccunsceoecs 45.00 to 55.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
9x 4 x 24% ....$110.00 to 130.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
> 2 Gs. OC Bipecanes dened $135.00 to 140.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

Se Gir Oth. iecack bo ctoesaces $40.00 hase 


Fe OEP. GUA, 0 v.00 cavededecies 100.00 base 











now is quoted at $110 to $130 per 
1000, f. o. b. works, for 9x4%x2™%-inch 
size, depending 


involved 


upon the quantities 
transactions at these 
taken during the 
this district. 


grade is 


Some 


prices have place 


past week in Inquiry 
only fairly active 
First quality fire clay brick still is in 


strong demand for blast, open hearth 


for this 


and heating furnaces and soaking pits. 
take 
production 
being about on an even keel with in- 
quiries and satisfactory deliveries are 


able to 
care of requirements, the 


Producers say they are 


being made. Prices remain unchanged, 
Pennsylvania first quality being quot- 
ed at $45 1000, f. o. b. 
Fair also 


to .$55 per 


works. demand exists for 


second quality fire brick. 








Steel Exports Show Better Shipping 


April Tonnage Considerably Over February and March—Semifinished Shipments Are 
Running Heavy- " Scrap Exports Completely Disappear Reflecting Domestic 
Shortage—General Iron and Steel Imports Are Negligible 


ECENT improvement in shipping 
facilities is reflected in the re- 
port of iron and steel exports 

for the month of April, which has just 
the bureau of foreign 
In that month, 


keen issued by 
and domestic commerce. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 


” 1915 Imports Exports 
NS eo 20,858 380,340 
PE tp ccudecesecoeduepe 27,556 405,949 
MODORMEDET (© cc ccccccccccces 23,345 382,113 
SROUEEO co wcescecceccsese 34,318 349,843 
November 37,131 362,764 
December ....... 35,408 353,853 
1916 
” sesednt ceentensce 15,824 360,102 
February 20,279 368,980 
EE Tad Goreen navn ene 15,159 438,649 
ee. sere 0,176 384,452 
DE .£. certe bik wad wa dneewns 32,114 538,657 
DE Phe dtd¢gieaeequarazesss 26,885 515,214 
July 14,774 502,330 
PEED. ccabcbeerenvecesses 23,255 571,401 
September . oo cesses. 25,559 643,762 
ee ac ew 30,169 588,892 
ease ebenceeete 42,545 554,219 
December 44,134 580,988 
1917 
PE “sedtdnss coves 40,910 608,281 
PT. ts adaveassens 24,947 449,099 
DET. ca aaa dae eae ae a6 6S 37,943 606,559 
MOTE np asedaceiccccvcccces 48,213 519,397 
Gh eaeihmess.ceseoese eas 26,013 588,514 
DY cocadwtes¥eceessees 8,419 614,600 
ny. vcctinaadh rteceotdaee 8,859 357,776 
ee Oe 2,635 519,518 
September ..ccccccscseces 20,196 482,311 
October ..... a 14,225 557,138 
November .....--. a. 473,549 
December 13,769 654,867 
1918 
FOMGRST. os ccccccccccvccces 12,875 495,057 
ED en rds ane eecnennt 4% 12,941 438,848 
DE  «beneuenwece 14,345 379,924 
obbbwbees codscceseee 11,371 462,887 


April 


products 
While 


average 


462,887 tons of iron and steel 

were shipped from this country. 
the total is somewhat below the 
of the past 12 months, being 54,896 tons 
less than the figure for April, 1917, it 
shows:an increase of 82,963 tons com- 
pared with March shipments of 379,924 
tons, and is 24,039 tons greater than the 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
Ten months 
April ending April 

1918 1917 





1918 1917 

Pig iron 3,125 8,771 45,173 107,445 
Scrap ..-+ 3,499 34,681 59,073 191,864 
Bar iron .... 22 60 2,321 4,208 
Ingots, blooms 

oa billets. . 2,772 3,930 39,735 19,431 
Structural & 

shapes ..... 157 63 6,879 793 
Tn: Wiéecee. 374 577 7,985 11,606 
Sheets and 

i anas 44 97 1,961 1,482 

in and terne 

i fie seee sesies 34 32 608 
in scrap ... 792 348 6,887 6,333 
Wire rods .. Sg 3,464 2,063 
Total . 11,371 48,561 173,510 345,833 
February total of 438,848 tons. The 
increased tonnage is covered entirely 


by such commodities as are being used 

by our allies in prosecuting the war. 
Shipments of steel ingots, billets and 

blooms increased appreciably in April, 


with a total of 177,128 tons, a gain of 
32,685 tons compared with the March, 
1918, total of 144,443 tons, and 16,163 
tons more than the April, 1917, total of 
160,695 tons. Sheet and plate exports 
amounted to 61,508 tons, compared with 
51,503 tons in March, and 69,258 tons 
ir April a year ago. Steel bar 
also increased from 48,135 

March, to 60,477 in April. 


shows a 


exports 
tons in 
tons Pig 


iron slight increase over 


March, but is only about one-fourth of 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 
GROSS TONS 


Ten months 


April ending April 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
ree ea 21,826 216,727 
Pig iron... 11,282 44,783 331,378 690,412 


Steel billets, 
ingots and 


blooms ..177,128 160,965 1,678,620 1,575,961 
Wire rods. 18,952 11,834 168,031 114,463 
Steel rails. 39,463 36,061 353,450 510,727 
Steel bars. 60,477 73,227 530,142 635,186 
Iron bars.. 3,273 3,467 41,877 50,843 
Struc. iron 

and steel. 18,169 26,434 204,389 285,210 
Hoops, bands 

and scroll 4,499 3,471 51,101 35,808 
Sheets and 

plates . 61,508 69,258 640,426 511,362 


Tin and 


terne plate 24,235 19,958 183,467 184,226 
Barbed wire 12,509 13,798 143,442 277,322 
All other 

wire . 12,219 16,453 146,382 200,572 
Cut nails. 678 318 4,20 3.878 
Wire nails. 6,074 6,999 97,182 194,722 
All other 

nails incl. 

Geeks ... 556 1,810 11,259 15,221 
Pipes and 

httings 9,120 11,931 15 74 202.878 


93 1,4 
R. spikes 471 813 12,526 15,501 
Bolts, nuts, 
rivets and 


washers 1,868 2,119 25,612 24,529 
Horseshoes 252 460 8,357 3,704 
Cast radia 

ae. viene 154 458 2,492 3,225 


Total 462,887 517,783 4,812,637 5,662,477 
the figure for the corresponding month 
Other products 
April, 
rods, 


showing 
with 
and 


ot last year. 


an increase in compared 
March, are 
barbed wire. 

A remarkable feature of the April 
report is that not a ton of scrap was 
exported from the United States during 
that month. For some time past, scrap 


wire steel rails 


exports have been rapidly falling off, 
so that the total for the 10-month period 
ending April, 1918, amounted to only 


21,826 tons, or a little more than one- 
tenth of the total of 216,727 tons for a 
In March 
only 307 

tonnage 


these 
tons, 
was 


similar period in 1917. 
shipments amounted to 
but in April, 1917, the 
13,166. This decrease in exports 
can no doubt be attributed to the 
the domestic supply of this material is 
short and during the past few month; 
small quantity has im- 


scrap 


fact 


a very been 
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April only 3499 tons of 
scrap were shipped into the United 
States, compared with a total of 34,68! 
tons for April, 1917. 

The tonnage of all 
imports for the month of 


ported. In 


and steel 


April wa 


iron 





EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 


Pig Semi-finished 


1916 iron material 
a ee 19,319 55,315 
ee cas es 15,061 87,406 
Mar. of 19,439 107,674 
eS denesldvctdes 18,518 88,764 
May ool z 28,293 142,782 
June 48,770 116,316 
July 8,718 135,827 
Aug sie . 60,264 160,921 
Sem. sé. < , 64,122 163,104 
aaa 92,756 162,669 
Nov Bees 106,781 120,883 
| a : . 105,195 162,901 

1917 
a. ween eae 69,146 183,656 
Feb. 49,018 131,566 
Mar eae oe 193,469 
OS eevceeucac: ee 162,209 
May . 61,112 168,158 
June 81,999 192,133 
July 32,368 112,085 
Aug 62,083 189,083 
Sep. cudbocuswene.co | Se 148,932 
Oct. eee5 keeatecea See 204,724 
i wettuch#h eaheseee 25,733 150,120 
Serre 66,573 204,555 

1918 
i tedats er 195,385 
Feb - 10,540 173,272 
Mar se ‘ons 9,849 144,443 
DU: -iustcucdcensavada’ Sa = ae 





so small as to be almost negligible. <A 
comparison of the April total of 11,371 
with the March 14,345 
tons does not indicate the rapid decline 
which has taken place in imports of 
‘ron and steel products. The 
for the 10-month period, however, give 
a total for 1917 of only 173,510 tons, 
which is about half the total of 345,833 
tons for a similar period in 1918. All 
of the important products show a loss 
in April, compared with March. 
Following the improvement in March, 


tcns figure of 


ngures 


April iron ore imports again show a 
substantial increase. In that month, 
75,114 tons of iron ore were received 





IRON ORE IMPORTS, GROSS TONS 
Ten months 


April ending April 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Spain oe 24,943 26,093 199,582 
Sweden ‘hens 1,022 17,718 128,358 
Canada 1,164 128 160,203 88,999 
Cuba ... 73,950 31,625 498,107 551,545 
Oth. countries ... 1,160 1,634 60,994 
Total _ 75,114 58,878 703,755 1,029,478 





im the United States, which is well over 


the April, 1917, figure of 58,878 tons, 
and also exceeds the total for March, 
1918, of 65,372 tons. Almost the entire 


tonnage, or 63,950 tons, were received 


from Cuba. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Tools Will Win The War 


ETROIT, Mich., June 10.—This 
D war is the greatest engineering 
feat the world has ever known 
and tool power will win it, in the 
opinion of Henry Ford. He says: 
“The United States produces half the 
steel and coal of the world. Converted 
into machinery of warfare this would be 


decisive on the west front. 

“Russia, with man-power of 185,000,- 
000, was almost entirely lacking in 
machine-power. She mobilized 15,000,000 
men, but she sent them into battle 
poorly equipped, armed with obsolete 
rifles, small-caliber guns, and in many 
cases only with clubs. This poorly 


equipped and poorly armed army was 
pitted against the vastly superior rifles, 
machine guns, and large-caliber cannon 
which were turned out in vast quantities 
by great factories and a highly organ- 
ized railroad system in Germany. 
“Russia lost 5,000,000 men and 
power collapsed. 
“The lesson for us 
bers latent 
machinery and 
decisive in warfare. 


her 


is that not num- 
resources, but better 
better organization are 


nor 


Machines to Wreck Trenches 


“Trenches can be conquered and the 
stalemate of the front broken if 
we develop and use the right machinery. 
For a long time in the Middle Ages 
castles were impregnable when men at- 
tacked them with spears and catapults, 
but they fell easily to the new tools 
using gunpowder. To me it seems out 
of place to send men with bare bodies 
and rifles against trenches of concrete 
fortified with barbed machine 
guns, and cannon. 

“A small tank can be made for attack 
that will carry two men and a machine 
gun with armor protection’ strong 
enough to resist the hail of machine- 
gun. bullets and _ shrapnel _ splinters. 
Such tanks, if standardized to one 
model, could be made in three months. 
Distributed equally along the west front, 
this would place one tank every 18 feet. 
In each tank two men shielded by 
armor-plate with a machine gun would 
have the offensive power of 50 soldiers 
with rifles. That advantage would come 
from possession of the better piece of 
fighting machinery. Soldiers would 
Stand in line to have a chance to attack 
in such outfits. 

“In our food problems also we have 
failed to realize that the solution lies 
in the increase of tool-power on the 
land. The England, France 


west 


wire, 


farms of 


and America have been drained of their 
men, first to fill the armies, then to fill 
today 


the munition factories, so that 


HENRY FORD 


food production lags. For three decades 
men have been leaving the farm to get 
to the easier work of the factories and 
on railroads where engine has 


removed the drudgery of heavy muscular 


power 


labor. The curse of Adam to “labor 
in the sweat of the brow” still rests 
upon farm workers. It remains for 


America to carry engine power to agri- 


culture. Until 1850 harvesting and 
threshing were done by human muscles 
using sickle, scythe and flail. Then 
America invented the binder and _ har- 
vesting machine and shifted these two 
tasks to the animal. Today America 


must substitute engine power for human 


and animal muscles on all kinds of 


farm work.” 


Light Army Trucks Placed 


The motor transport service is plac- 
ing orders for 8000 motor trucks des- 
ignated as Class B Standard for army 
service. These trucks which will have 
a capacity of from 3 to 5 tons will be 
assembled, only, working parts having 
previously been ordered. Sixteen com- 
panies expected to share this 
order, 15 having already contracted 
for a number of the trucks. The lat- 
ter are: Gramm-Bernstein Motor 
Truck Co., Lima, O.; Kelly-Spring- 
field Motor Truck Co., Springfield, O.; 
Indiana Truck Corp., Marion, Ind.; 
Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, 
Ind.; Republic Motor Truck Co., Al- 
ma, Mich.; Selden Truck Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Bethlehem Motor Corp., 
Allentown, Pa.; Diamond T. Motor 
Chicago; United States Motor 
Truck Co., Cincinnati; Brockway 
Motor Truck Co., Cortland, N. Y.; 
Healy Motor Corp., Moline III; Ster- 
Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee; 
Motor Truck Co., Lima, O.; 
Packard Motor Truck Co., Detroit; 
and Hurlbert Motor Truck Co., New 
York. The contract price for assem- 
bling will be $567 per truck, and de- 
livery is to be made betwen Aug. 1 
and Dec. 1. 


are 


Co., 


ling 
Garford 


Engineers Expel Aliens 


By resolution the board of directors 
of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, at a recent meeting in New 
York City, dropped from the roll the 
enemy aliens living in 
Enemy alien mem- 


names of all 
countries. 


enemy 
bers of the organization outside of 
enemy territory will be called upon 
to explain their attitude toward the 


government. Upon the ascertainment 
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will 
consider and act upon each individual 


of such attitude, the directors 
case. 
This 
Stoughton, 
immediately 
German 


Bradley 
institute, 


according to 
of the 


action, 
secretary 
affects the status of 21 
scientists and Austrian 
professor, who held either honorary 
or active membership in the organiza- 
Mr. Stoughton said that among 
the many who have been exceedingly 
Germany’s 


one 


tion. 


active in furthering war 


aims through scientific invention or 
research are Prof. B. Draeger of 
Luebeck, who invented the German 
gas mask. Before the war, he was 


one of Germany’s leading mining engi- 


neers and perfected a_ steel helmet 
for miners, which was later modified 
for soldiers. Prof. L. Edeleanau, a 


Prussian authority on petroleum; H. 
C. Emil 
retary of the German Society of Iron 
Steel Makers; Walter Mathesius, 
copper Charlottenburg, Ger- 
Oswald, 


Schroedter, Dusseldorf, sec- 
and 
expert, 


Dr. W. 


chemist of 


many; leading Ger- 


man Coblentz, also are 


among those expelled from this so- 


ciety. 


Form New Coal Company 


To develop a coal field in 
Garrett county, near Oakland, Md.., 
at Offutt station on the main line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, the 
Taylor-Offutt Coal Co., 300 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, with branch office 
at Oakland, 
the 
company will operate 
the Offutt 
property. It is 


new 


incorporated 
The 


lease 


been 
Maryland. 


has 
under laws of 
under a 
from which owns 
the expected that 
coal will be mined from a 4-foot Free- 
port about Aug. 1, and the 
entire output will be consumed by the 
N. & G. Taylor Co., in the manufac- 


estate, 


seam 


ture of high grade steel and tin plate 
Md. Officers of the 
President, Hollins- 


at Cumberland, 


company follow: 


head N. Taylor, of N. & G. Taylor 
Co., Philadelphia; vice president, Wil- 
liam R. Offutt, Oakland, Md.; secre- 
tary, Julius C. Renninger, Oakland, 
Md., and treasurer, Wm. W. Justic, 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia. 


N. Allen Stockton, consulting mining 
engineer, Real Estate Trust building, 
Philadelphna, is in charge of the de- 
velopment of the property. 


Lukens Buys Land 


The Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., has purchased the 533-acre farm 
of Charles L. Huston, on the Dela- 
river between Wilmington and 
Castle. The company already 
owns a tract close by. 


ware 
New 








ation Supplies Essential Workmen 


United States Employment Service With 340 Branch Offices Will Withdraw Men From 
Nonwar Industries to Supply Demands for Approximately 4,000,000 Essential 
Workers—Demand Heavy for Machinists and Toolmakers 


IRCULATED to inspire amore 
complete co-operation between 
industry and the United States 

Employment Service, Director Gen- 
eral John B. Densmore has issued a 
call to all organizations 
and employers of the country in an 
effort to meet the increasing pressure 
of the labor demands. As _ pointed 
out by Mr. Densmore, the great need 
his depart- 
new 


commercial 


is for publicity to assist 
ment in its work of 
workers and withdrawing 
from nonessential enterprises. 
January of this year, the 
States Employment Service is a sep- 


finding 
mechanics 

Since 
United 


arate branch of the department of 
labor and branch offices have been 
opened in nearly all large cities of 


each state. It is now the nation’s 
central machine for recruiting and 
distributing labor. 

In five months, 340 branch offices 
have been established in the indus- 
trial and agricultural districts, linking 


up all state and municipal services. It 
now is placing between 150,000 and 175,- 
000 workers of all kinds each month. 
A large corps of traveling examiners 
is maintained whose specialty is place- 
ment, putting the men in their right- 
ful places. An agreement been 
reached with the 
ment whereby all 
class postmasters and 
numbering 100,000, approximately, are 


has 
office depart- 


fourth 


post 
third 
rural 


and 
carriers, 
authorized to act as labor agents of 
the employment service. 
Thirteen Districts 


Country Has 


Similar to the federal reserve bank- 
ing system the country has been di- 
vided into 13 districts, each of which 
has a superintendent. Each state is 
in charge of a federal state director, 
appointed only after recommendation 
by the state cduncil of national de- 
fense and employers as well as em- 
State 
feder- 


ployes in his respective state. 
directors have charge of the 
ated offices and clearances in 
the state, while 
ents have 
the states 
clearances between 

William E. Hall, Washington, is 
national director of the recruiting 
division of the employment 
which is known as the’ public service 
It has approximately 20,000 
who bring the 


labor 
district superintend- 
supervision over 
their 


those states. 


general 


within districts and 


service 


reserve. 


enrollment agents 


> men 


potential war workers of the farm- 


ing and industrial 
direct contact with the national office 


communities into 
at Washington. 

Various war 
agriculture, will require over 4,000,000 
workers during the next 12 months 
It becomes the duty of the United 
States Employment Service, with its 
nation-wide recruiting 
find these men and place them. 
demands for construction 
and 


industries, including 


machinery, to 
Com- 
mon labor 
work are heaviest 
ment is for machinists 
To supply these demands, work- 
be withdrawn from non- 


require- 
toolmak- 


next 
and 
ers. 
are to 
industries 
without 
man. 


minimum 
the 


essential with a 


of hardship, wasting 
effort of one 

As ¢€n instance of 
of men from 
them in essential work, the American 


Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is one 


the withdrawal 


nonessential to place 


of the first industries in the east to 
release or loan a number of its em- 
ployes to a factory that is engaged 
in war work. It has loaned about 
300 of its employes to the Reming- 
ton Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., Inc., in the same city. A _ plan 


has been devised in that state where- 
by idle or partially idle factories shall 
loan their men to essential plants, 
and when the pressing need for this 
over they are to go 


plants 


extra labor is 
back to 
worked originally. 

In addition to supplying workmen, 
the employment service is a clearing 
information for manufac- 
turers. Its inquiry and _ education 
section, in charge of Roger W. Bab- 
the statistician, will answer in- 
quiries on any phase of labor 
problem. After and during the war, 
when soldiers return to this country 
and places must be found for them 
the employment service 
will 


the where they 


house of 


son, 
the 


in industry, 
and public service reserve 
charge of the work. 


Increase Will be Asked 


change 
ensuing 


have 


stated no 
the 


Early reports 
in base wage rates for 
year would be asked by the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, but official reports 
of the forty-third convention held 
recently at Joliet, Ill, indicate that 
delegates to the conference with 
manufacturers in Atlantic City, com- 
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mencing June 17, will ask a 10 per 


tin mill heaters, 10 


cent increase for 

per cent for doublers and 6 2/3 per 
cent for shearmen. Another demand 
scheduled is that tin workers shall 


alternating Saturday 
house 


for consid- 


every 


scale for all tin 


be paid 
A new work- 
recommended 
eration by the 
sociation has approved a resolution to 
the effect that any member affiliated 
in any way with the Industrial Work- 


ers will be 


conference. This as- 


ers of the World shall immediately 
terminate such connection or be ex- 
pelled from the Amalgamated associa- 
tion. 


Railroad Turnover Large 


To ascertain its labor turnover as 


well as the extent to which women 
are replacing men, the Pennsylvania 
railroad kept a record from May 27 
to June 5 on all divisions of the 
lines east of Pittsburgh. In that 
10-day period, 4477 employes left the 
company’s service and 5122. were 
hired. The net gain of 645 occurred 
in the last two days of the period 
and was entirely sporadic The fig 
ures relate to divisional forces only 
and exclude the forces in the general 
offices In that time the number of 
women employed had increased from 


5682 to 7227, all of which indicates 


a gain of 1545 
loss of 900 male employes 


workers and a 


Since the 


women 


total divisional forces recently have 
been averaging between 148,000 and 
150,000, this 10-day test indicates a 
rate of 100 per cent a year Few 


changes took place among the engine- 


men, conductors, etc., holding post- 
tions which are only reached after 
lengthy service. Other trainmen are 


coming and going constantly, however, 
trackmen, etc 
fire- 


such as shop employes, 
At present a scarcity exists in 
brakemen, 
track 
great scarcity in car repairmen is re- 
flected in that currently 
14,000 “bad 


Pennsylvania railroad’s 


engine re 
The 


men, car and 


pairmen, laborers, et 


there are 


about order” cars on the 
east, a 


4000 


lines 


figure which is approximately 


above normal 
En:pire Steel 
the wages 


Effective 
& Iron Co. 
of its employes 10 cent at its 
Catasauqua, Topton and 
Oxford, N. J. 


June 1, the 
has advanced 
per 
plants at 


Macungie, Pa., and 











Obituaries 





RANK H. BUHL, better known as 
“first citizen of Sharon, Pa.,” 
died at his home in that city, 

June 7, aged 69. In the Iron TRraveE 
Review of Aug. 17, 1916, in an article 
describing the 300-acre farm, which he 
had donated for a park and model play- 
ground, a paragraph stated: “He knows 
that all the kiddies living within a 
radius of 50 miles from Sharon love 
him, and he wants no further recom- 
pense for his generous gifts.” Up to 
that time, his donations to the city oz 
Sharon were estimated in excess of 
$1,000,000. He was born in Detroit, 
Aug. 3, 1848. His father, Christian H 
Buhl, was first mayor of that city and 
later moved to Sharon, where hx 
founded the Sharon Iron Works. Frank 
H. Buhl became a clerk in the office, 
later was made manager of the com- 
pany and in a few years, purchased the 
controlling interest. In 1896, when the 
Buhl Steel Co. was organized in Sharon 
Mr. Buhl was elected president. One 
year later, the open-hearth department 
was placed in operation and the »iloom- 
ing mill soon after. It was absorbed 
by the National Steel Co., in March 
1889, and it later became a unit cf the 
Carnegie Steel Co. With John Steven 
son Jr., Mr. Buhl built the Sharon stee! 
works in 1899, and in February, 1900, 
the Sharon Steel Co., commenced to 
operate at South Sharon, now Farrell, 
Pa. This plant was sold to the Steel 
corporation in 1902 and now is the 
Farrell works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. Mr. Buhl then retired from active 
business life. The establishment of the 
two works which now are part of the 
Steel corporation, however, does not 
cover his entire connection with the iron 
and steel industry. To Mr. Buhl and 
Dan Eagan is given the credit for de- 
veloping steel casting manufacture, 
which was almost unknown until they 
built the plant of the American Steei 
Castings Co., now the American Stee! 
Foundries, at Sharon. 


William A, Jenks, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Sayles & Jenks 
Mfg. Co., Warren, Mass., died of heart 
failure at his home in Worcester, 
Mass., May 26, aged 64. 


Rudolph R. Baizley, president of the 
John Baizley Iron Works, and of the 
City Iron Works & Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, died recently at Mount Clemens 
Mich, aged 70 years. Mr. Baizley at 
the age of 20 became head of the John 
Baizley Iron Works, founded by his 
father. He was one of the first to 
do pile driving by hydraulic pressure 


this work being undertaken in the con- 
struction of what is now Young’s pier, 
Atlantic City, 40 years ago. John 
Baizley, his son, is treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the City Iron Works 
& Machine Co. 

Henry S. Bemis, aged 68, director 
of the Bemis & Call Hardware & Toco! 
Co., Springfield, Mass., died suddenl) 
of heart disease at his home in that 
city, June 4. 

Edward C. Meier, president of the 
Heine Safety Boiler Co., Phoenixville, 





FRANK H. BUHI 


Pa., died suddenly at a recent meeting 
of the district production division of 
the Emergency Fleet corporation in 
Philadelphia. He was born at Wyan- 
dotte, Kan., April 28, 1870. 


Edward T. Dravo, who at one time 
was vice president and director of 
the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, died May 27 at his home 
in Sewickley, Pa., aged 83. He was 
a pioneer business man of Pittsburgh 
and retired from active business life 


about 20 years ago. 


Eben Boye, Rockville Center, N. Y., 
aged 44, who served as assistant to 
the vice president in charge of sales, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York, died recently at Nassau 
hospital, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., 
following an operation. Since 1900, 
he has been affiliated with that com- 
pany’s sales force, having had charge 
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of its Chicago, Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati offices at various times. His 
service with the company was inter- 
rupted for a short time when a few 
years ago he became sales manager 
of the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, for a short time, and was then 


placed in charge of its Chicago office 


L. W. Anderson, who until he re- 
tired several years ago, was president 
of the Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., died May 27, as a result of 
an operation upon his throat. Since 
his retirement, Mr. Anderson has been 
engaged in patriotic and Y. M. C. A 
work. 


David Spence, for a _ generation 
known as one of the leading experts 
in the making of pressed boiler plates, 
died at his home in Nashua, N. H., 
May 30, aged 69. For 10 years he 
was a member of the firm of Spence 
& Rideout, who operated the plate 
works at Nashua Junction, selling out 
a year ago on account of ill health 

George A. Leighton, who founded the 
Manchester, N 


H., and served as _ its president for 


Leighton Machine Co 


many years, died recently in Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he had lived fo 
nearly 20 years. He maintained his in 
terests in Manchester, and about two 
years ago organized an iron foundry 
there, in which town he resided each 
summer. 

Henry Fairbanks, for many years vic 
president of the E. & T. Fairbanks Co 
t. Johnsbury, Vt., died June 8 in that 
city, aged 88. Following his graduation 
from Dartmouth college and Andover 
Fairbanks 


was ordained a minister of the Congre- 


Theological Seminary, Mr 


gational church. He preached for three 
years and then went to Dartmouth as 
professor of natural history and natural 
philosophy In 1868 he became asso 
ciated with the company founded by 
his father, Thaddeus Fairbanks 

J. Henry Optenberg, who organized 
the Optenberg Iron Works, Sheboy 
gan, Wis., retiring from active busi- 
ness in March of this year because 
of ill health, died recently at his 
home in Sheboygan, aged 66 He 
founded the Optenberg Iron Works 
at New Holstein, Wis. in 1883 and 
in 1892 he sold the business to John 
Lauson of that city. The present 
Optenberg boiler, structural and ma- 
chinery plant in Sheboygan was 
established by him in 1893. Mr. 
Optenberg learned his trade in the 
Battis Machine Works, Oshkosh, Wis 








Price Fixing Again Near at Hand 


Iron and Steel Makers Not Yet Called to Washington for Quarterly Meeting But 
Next Week is Expected Time—Effect of Freight Rate Changes 


ll. — 


steel 


ASHINGTON, June 

With the problem of 

distribution in the hands of 
the government and off their minds, 
at least as far as responsibility is 
the iron 
ducers of the country 
occasion to be gravely 


steel 
still 
interested in 


concerned, and pro- 


have 


what is going on in Washington. 
Among such questions as_ heavier 
taxation, higher freight rates, labor 
shortages, etc., to say nothing of 
submarine raids, western front changes 


and other developments which show 


themselves in steel orders, is the one 


of prices. It is to be answered, at 


least for the third quarter, before 
July 1. 

The price-fixing committee of the 
war industries board, of which Robert 


S. Brookings ‘is chairman, has not yet 
determined when the iron and steel 
industry, through its accredited repre- 
sentative, the steel and steel products 


May Be Taken Into Account 


committee of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, will be given an 
portunity to be heard in the matter. 
So far it is impracticable to venture 
an opinion as to what may be done, 
despite the report of the newspapers 
that no attention will be paid to the 


McAdoo 25 per cent freight rate in- 


Op- 


crease. Except in a general way, it 
is said the steel price question has 
not been before the committee. 


Higher Price Requests Justified 


Washington so ‘tah, has not heard 
any intimation of* what the position 
of the steel men will be as to higher 
or lower quotations, but the opinion 
is held that, on the face of things, 
the steel producers would be justified 
in seeking higher prices. Whether 
advanced quotations be justi- 
fied, i§ the question, however. This 
will depend largely upon the cost 
data being collected by the federal 


would 


trade commission whose chairman, 
W. B. Colver, is a 


price-fixing committee, and upon how 


member of the 


strong a case the industry may pre- 


sent. One point to be considered 
also is the fact that the government 
today is the industry’s biggest cus- 
tomer. 

If the same time in the month as 
the three previous steel price con- 
ferences is to be about the period 
when this matter comes up again, 
then it would be logical to look to 
some day next week when the steel 
committee will come here to go over 


the many points involved... The price- 


fixing committee has had its hands 
full considering the price question on 
many commodities, including zinc, 
aluminum, domestic manganese ore, 
wool, lumber, etc. not forgetting 
pickled sheep pelts. Other such mat- 


ters are likely to be acted upon before 
the steel meeting convenes. 


Attack on Commodity Rates is Blocked 


ASHINGTON, June 11.—Noth 
ing for the present at least is 
the effort of 


increases of 


to come out of 
the railroads to pyramid 
freight rates on iron and steel products 
teking the pig iron, billet, and cast iron 
schedules, by putting them on the class 
irstead of the commodity freight basis 
The interstate commerce commission 
will deny the petitions recently filed by 
the carriers to bring about this practical 
wiping out of commodity rates. It is 
understood already some of the applica- 
tions filed by the traffic association have 
been withdrawn voluntarily. The pro- 
posed increase on iron and steel rates 


docket but it 
this 


still is on the commission 


is stated positively here that will 
be stricken before June 25. 


This action of the interstate commerce 


commission leaves Railroad Director 
McAdoo supreme in the matter of 
establishing freight rates. The commis 


sion takes the position that the director 


general of railroads should make the 
rates and that its function should be 
only to adjust them to preserve existing 
equalities. Doubt is expressed in offi- 
cial circles that the commission will 
grant an increase in the iron and steel 
schedules even after the 25 per cent 
general advance becomes effective June 


25 until further notice 

The commission also has announced 
that all changes in freight rates on 
which orders have been issued to take 


effect between May 25 and June 25 are 


rescinded. These two moves in 


effect are stopping all changes in rates 


to be 


for the month elapsing betwen the an- 
nouncement of the 25 per cent increase 
and the effective date. As soon as these 
are in force, it is expected that the com- 
will entertain and consider in 
turn such complaints as may be laid 
before it, in fulfilling its function to 
preserve prevailing differentials and rate 


mission 


relationships. 


Only Essential Plants May Be Built 


ASHINGTON, June 11. 

War considerations will be 

the determining factor in the 
government’s sanction of new fac- 
tories or additions to plants in the 
northeastern district of the United 


States. The fuel, rail and war indus- 
tries administrations jointly have de- 
cided to grant only such requests for 


permission to make extensions as can 
stand acid Are they nec- 
essary for the the war? 
The government thus hopes to avoid 
em- 


test: 
winning of 


the 


waste of fuel and nonessential 
ployment of material and equipment. 
Extensions practically are forbidden 
unless they are imperative to the one 


big task. 
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area lies east of a 
Montreal, Que., to 
Saratoga, N. 


restricted 
from 


The 
line drawn 
within the 
Y., southwest from there but north of 
continu- 


vicinity of 


Schenectady to Binghamton, 
ing through Williamsport, Pa., to Al- 
toona; back the Ship- 
pensburg-Rutherford yards near Har- 
3altimore 


eastward to 


risburg, southward through 
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MAP SHOWING AREA IN WHICH 


and Chesapeake Bay to the Maryland- 
Virginia state line, thence east along 
that line. The accompanying map, 
prepared by C. E. Lesher of the geo- 
logical survey, defines this area. 

A tightening of the restrictions 

governing the building of factories in 
all parts of the United States is indi- 
cated by the fuel administration’s re- 
quest: “Before locating new plants, or 
extensions of old plants, anywhere in 
the United States, either in or outside 
of this area, please confer with the 
general director of distribution of the 
fuel administration with regard to 
the possibility of obtaining adequate 
fuel supply”. 
J. Leonard Replogle, director of steel 
for the war board, in a letter to the 
old capital issues committee of the 
federal reserve board, urged curtail- 
ment of construction primarily to 
coserve pig iron. The fuel question 
also plays an important part as the 
fuel, rail and war industries admin- 
istrations announce that the amount 
of fuel consumed in the northeastern 
district must not be increased. 


Army is Calling For Many 
Engineer Officers 


Washington, June 11.—Approximately 
2000 additional engineer officers are 
immediately required for the army. 
To obtain these officers, with a mini- 
mum of delay, a board of examining 








PLANT CONSTRUCTION IS BARRED EXCEPT BY GOVERNMENT SANCTION 


officers will be sent out from Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of examining 
such members of the engineering pro- 
fession as may desire to serve their 
country in the present emergency. 
All who are professionally and 
otherwise qualified may obtain the 
necessary blank forms of application 
by written request, addressed to the 
Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, Washington, D. C. 
plications should be filled out in strict 


These ap- 


compliance with the instructions there- 
on, and mailed to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Washington. If the application 
is accepted, the applicant will be noti- 
fed of the visit of the examining 
board to his locality, and advised of 
the time and place where the examina- 
tion, both mental and physical, will 
be held. 


hed, his papers will then be forwarded 


Should he be found quali- 


to the Chief of Engineers of the army, 
at Washington, who will take the 
necessary steps to have him commis- 
sioned as an officer in the engineer 
reserve corps. 

The examining board will only re- 
ceive applications for appointment in 
the grades of first lieutenant and 
captain, and only those applicants 
meeting the stipulated requirements 
will be considered. 

The age limits: For the grade of 
first lieutenant are 32 to 36 years; 
and for captain, 36 to 42. These lim- 
its may be slightly increased or decreased, 


in special cases, except that no one who 
is within the draft age will be con- 
sidered 

Applicants must be engaged in the 
active practice of the engineering pro- 
fession, in one of its various branches, 
and be in good physical condition. 

On professional qualifications and 
experience, no set rules have been 
established. An applicant’s fitness for 
commission will be determined by the 
examining board. 

All applicants must be citizens of 
the United States. 

No application will be received 
from anyone now in government 
service. 

Applications will not be considered 
from any one born in a country with 
which the United States is at war, or 
born in a country allied with a coun- 
try with which the United States is 
at war, even though he be a natural- 
ized citizen of this country 


The war department in its call for 
applications further says: 


All applicants accepted by the 
examining board will be commissioned 
within 10 days or two weeks, and 


within a few days thereafter will 
receive orders to report at an Engi- 
neer Officers’ Training Camp, either 
at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. or 
at Camp Humphreys, Va., near Wash- 
ington, where they will be given a 
course in military training previous 
to being assigned to duty with engi- 
neer troops. 

Applicants must understand, how- 
ever, that it is required of an engineer 
officer that he not only be profes- 
sionally qualified, but must also 
possess the requisite qualities of lead- 
ership and temperament to fit him 
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for the command of troops. The case 
of each student officer will be care- 
fully considered by a board of officers 
of the corps of engineers of the 
regular army, just previous to the 
completion of his course of instruc- 


tion (unless circumstances necessitate 
an earlier consideration) and, as a 
result of the showing which he has 
made, he will either be allowed to 
retain his commission, or will be 
honorably discharged. 

The government will allow travel- 


ing expenses at the rate of 7 cents per 
mile to applicants who may be com- 
missioned, and they will also receive, 
while in the training camp, the reg- 
ular pay of an officer of their rank. 

Applicants who receive commiss- 
ions and are ordered to camp should 
provide themselves only with the 
usual engineer officers’ uniform, cap, 


puttees and tan shoes. For training 
purposes, the camp authorities will 
issue them, on memorandum receipt, 


equipment, and will provide the neces- 
sary sleeping accommodations. 





Capital Odds and Ends 


ASHINGTON, June 11.—An- 
nouncement has been made by 
the war trade board of its sup- 


plementary plan by which exports wilt 
be licensed for shipment to Norway. 
Among the associations and articles on 
which they will give their approval the 








plan refers to these: Oil and Color 
Mfers. association, sulphate of iron 
ore, copper, sulphuric acid; and the 
Norwegian Paper Makers’ association, 
sulphur, hoop iron, baling wire, lead, 
and leather machine belting. The plan 
is: 


“Applications for licenses to export 
commodities which are not to be con 
signed to a Norwegian import associa- 
tion will not be considered unless the 
prospective importer has given a guar- 
antee certified by the Norwegian finance 
department and further certified by an 
American consul in Norway, who will 
furnish the importer a code word and 
an identification number. This code 
should 


word and identification number 

be forwarded by the importer to the 
prospective exporter in the United 
States and specified on Supplemental 
Information Sheet X-106 which should 
be attached to the application when 
applyine for an export license. Tempo- 
rary arrangements have been consum- 
mated, in accordance with which com- 


modities consigned to Norwegian import 
associations may be exported on the 
basis of import certificates issued by 
such associations either subsequent or 
prior to May 10, 1918. Certificates is- 
sued prior to May 10, 1918, must be 
confirmed subsequent to May 10, 1918, 
by the import association which issued 
the same. Exporters in the United 
States should not apply for licenses to 


export to Norway on the basis of old 
import certificates until they are ad- 
vised that such certificates have heen 


confirmed.” 
~~ 6 @ 


Reparation in the sum of £217.75, 
overcharge on two carloads of old rails 
and fastenings from a point in Kansas 
to the Zelnicker Car Works at East 
St. Louis is sought by the Walter A 


Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis. The 
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complaint is lodged against the Missouri 


Pacific and the Warren & Ouachita 
Valley railroads. 

* * * 
Increase ranging from 30 to 40 per 
cent per gross ton in the handling 


charges on ore from cars to vessels at 
Portland, Me., is sought by the Grand 
Trunk Railway system. 

* * * 


Richie, attorney general of 
Maryland, has been made 
the war industries board. 
has already taken up _ his 


Albert C. 
the state of 
counsel of 
Mr. Richie 
new duties. 

* * * 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
railroad asks for cancellation of the 
carloads commodity rate of $1.62% 
per 100 pounds on picric acid and 
dry trinitrotoluol, minimum weight 
24,000 pounds, from Kingspoint, Tenn., 


The 


to Rigand, Que. 
* * * 
\nnouncement has been made wf the 
appointment of John W. Poe of Ros- 


well, N. M., as federal fuel administra- 
tor of New Mexico, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William C. Mc 
Donald. Mr. Poe is president of the 
First National bank of Roswell end a 
member of the state tax commission. 

* * * 


Fr. J. Goodfellow of Bradford, Pa.. 
has been named by the fuel administra- 
tion to be manager for apportionment 
and distribution of charcoal in carload 
lots for the district east of the Missis- 
sippi_ river and north of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina. 
Mr. Goodfellow is secretary-treasurer of 
the National Wood Chemical association. 


e e's 

Drawback on hacksaws manufac- 
tured by the Quality Saw & Tool 
Works, Inc., Springfield, Mass., with 
the use of imported tungsten steel 


provided by the treasury decision of 


April 6, 1916, has been extended to 
provide for drawback on such ar- 
ticles manufactured by the Napier 


Saw Works, Inc.., the 


Quality company. 


Successor to 


Ingot Output 


12 Months Shows Decline 
From 1916 Production 


In Past 


12-month ended 
which covers practically 
of war, the steel plants 
States produced 40,140.- 
with 
when steel 


During the period 
May 31, 1918, 
the first 
of the 
000 


the 


year 
United 
of ingots 
calendar year 1916, 
ingot production totaled 41,401,917 
tons, this is a loss of about 1,260,000 
The loss was practically all in 


tons Compared 


tons. 
bessemer steel. Production of open hearth 
ingots ‘for the 12 months being 30,228, 
271 tons, compared with 30,238,978 
tons in 1916; while the bessemer ton- 
nage was 9,757,794 tons, compared 
with 10,916,248 tons in 1916. 

These statistics are based on the 
report just issued by the American 
Iron and Steel institute, covering 29 


1918 


June 13, 


companies which in 1916 produced 
88.14 per cent of the country’s total 
May 


total 


Their output in was 
the 


and a 


tonnage. 
3,256,965 


October, 


since 
1917, gain of 93,555 
tons compared with April. The May 
daily average of 105,063 showed 
a loss, as the April daily average was 
105,447 tons. 

The following table 
the production of steel ingots by the 


tons, largest 


tons 


shows in detail 


29 companies, from June, 1917, to 
May, 1918: 

Open Bes All 

hearth, semer, other, otal, 

gross gross gross gross 

Mos. tons tons tons tons 

June, 1917 2,265,772 809,552 8,605 3,083,929 
July 2,152,479 777,171 9,465 2,939,115 
August 2,251,013 863,873 8,331 3,123,217 
Sept. 2,195,556 770,064 6,639 2,972,259 
October 2,475,754 870,494 5,687 3,351,935 
November 2,384,218 772,489 9,550 3,166,257 
December 2,195,832 524,084 13,806 733,722 
Jan., ’18 1,763,356 429,588 10,901 2,203,845 
February 1,805,233 454,45 14,051 2,273,741 
March 2,331,048 763,255 16,078 3,110,381 
April 2,377,974 769,249 16,187 3,163,410 
May 2,444,863 796,244 15,858 3,256,965 


Unfilled Steel Bookings 
Continue to Decline 


\ continued and steady decline marks 


the record of unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corp., since the 
first of the year. The total unfilled 


tonnage May 31, was 8,337,623, which 


is 404,259 tons less than it was April 
30. This would seem to reflect the 
continued and increasing absence of 
commercial tonnage. A contrasting 
condition existed a year ago, when 
unfilled bookings of Jan. 31, 1917, to 
talled 11,474,054 tons. From that date 


they mounted steadily upward to 
April 30, 1917, when the record figure 
of 12,183,083 tons was reached. On 
May 31, 1917, the total was 11,886,591 
tons, which month by 
month until the Nov. 30, 1917, 
of 8,897,106 tons was followed by the 


descended 
figures 


total of 9,381,718 tons on Dec. 31 of 
that year. 
From April 30, 1916 to date, the 


monthly record of unfilled tonnage is 


as follows: 


Change, Change, 
ton- per 
Date Total nage cent 
May 31, 1918 8,337,623 404,259 4.60 
Apr. 30, 1918.. 8,741,882 314,522 3.47 
Mar. 31, 1918.. 9,009,675 232,049 2.49 
Feb. 28, 1918.. 9,288,453 189,400 1.99 
Jan. 31, 1918.. 9,477,853 96,135-+4 1.024 
Dec. 31, 1917.. 9,381,718  484,6124 5.444 
Nov. 30, 1917.. 8,897,106 112,569 1.24 
Oct. 31, 1917.. 9,009,675 823,802 8.37 
Sep. 30, 1917.. 9,833,477 573,572 5.51 
Aug. 31, 1917.. 10,407,049 433,115 4.16— 
July 31, 1917.. 10,844,164 539,123 4.74—- 
Tune 30, 1917.. 11,383,287 503,304 4.24 
May 31, 1917.. 11,886,591 296,492 2.43-— 
Apr. 30, 1917.. 12,183,083 471,4394 4.02+ 
Mar. 31, 1917.. 11.711,644 134,9474 1.16+ 
Feb. 28, 1917.. 11,576,697 102,6434+ 0.90+ 
Jan. 31, 1917.. 11,474.054 73,232 0.64— 
Dec. 31, 1916.. 11,547,286 488.7444 4.43+ 
Nov. 30, 1916.. 11,058,542 1,043,282+4- 10.41+ 
Oct. 31, 1916.. 10,015,260 492,676 + 5.18+ 
Sep. 30, 1916.. 9,522,584 137,133 1.42— 
Aug. 31, 1916 9,660,357 66,765+- 69+ 
Tuly 31, 1916.. 9,593,592 46,866— 0.48— 
Tune 30, 1916.. 9,640,458 297,340— 3.09— 
May 31, 1916.. 9.937.798 108,247+ 11.114 
Apr. 30, 1916.. 9,829,551 498,550+ 5.344 
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ILLIAM P. SNYDER, Jr., 

who was recently elected 

president of the Shenango 
Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, is a gradu- 
ate of Yale university. He has served 
the company as assistant to the pres- 
ident and more recently as vice pres- 
ident in charge of operations for 
about eight years, advancing steadily 
to the important position he now 
holds. His father, William P. Sny- 
der, Sr.. who has been president of 
the company since its organization in 
1906, was elected chairman of the 
board, a newly created position. By 
this change the latter will be relieved 
of many business responsibilities and 
be able to give his attention to mat- 
ters of a personal character. C. D. 
Dyer, who is a member of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute’s sub- 
committee on iron, iron ore and lake 
transportation, was re-elected vice 
president but will be relieved of some 
of his duties on account of the out- 
side work he is doing, particularly in 
connection with that committee. 
George L. Collord, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the company’s fur- 
naces and who was recently pro- 
moted to the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager is a grad- 
uate of Princeton university.  For- 
merly he was general superintendent 
of blast furnaces for the Clairton 
Steel Co. He resigned that position 
in 1903 to assume similar duties with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., then operated 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Co. A 
little over 10 years ago, or in Janu- 
‘ary, 1908, he entered the service of 
the Shenango Furnace Co. as general 
manager of furnaces. Henry Irwin, 
Jr., and H. N. Wilson were re-elected 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 
The Shenango Furnace Co. had as its 
parent interest W. P. Snyder & Co., 
which was organized in 1888. In 1917, 
it took over the Shenango Steamship 
& Transportation Co., operating three 
great lakes ore freighters. The fur- 
nace company has three stacks at 
Sharpsville, Pa. Other units of W. 
P. Snyder & Co. include the Shenango 
Steamship Co., organized in 1907, and 
operating two great lakes ore freight- 
ers; the Aontoine Ore Co., with mines 
on the Menominee range in Michigan, 
and the Lake Erie Limestone Co., a 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 
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Pennsylvania corporation, with quar- 
ries near Séruthers, O. 

George K. McLeod, formerly of Cleve 
land, has been made manager of the 
Perfection Tube Co., Painesville, O 

H. M. 
Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, who 
has been seriously ill from pneumonia 


Wilson, secretary of the 


for some time is recovering slowly 


Walter J. Cummings, vice president 
of the McGuire-Cummings Mfg Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president to 
succeed John J. Cummings, deceased 

E. C. Burnes, formerly affiliated with 
Alley & Page, is now located in the 
sales department of the Matlack Coal 
& Iron Corp., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York City. 

G. M. Barkley of the sales depart- 
ment of ‘the Cleveland Steel Co., 
Cleveland, has gone to Washington 
to serve as one of the assistants of 
Steel Director G. Leonard Replogle. 


C. W. Bonfield, formerly of the 
New York office of the Wm. F. Davis 
Machine Tool Co., Inc., has been ap- 
pointed Washington representative of 
the same company with offices at 945 
Pennsylvania avenue. 


H. G. Benedict recently resigned his 
position with the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Cleveland, to become works manager 
of the Steel Products Co., that city, 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
airplane-engine parts 

C. B. Leeds, who has been affiliated 
with National Automatic Tool Co., 
Richmond, Ind., for some time, is 
now employed in the machinery sales 
department of the Cadillac Tool Co., 
Detroit. 


J. W. Dickson, salesman in the offices 
of Edmund W. Mudge Co., Pittsburgh. 
has resigned and become associated with 
the war industries board under j. Leon 
ard Replogle, director of the _ steel 
supply. 


Carl Anderson, vice president of the 
Oakes Pressed Steel Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently visited a number of old 
acquaintances in Worcester, Mass. He 
formerly was superintendent of the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 

D. M. Perrill has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Lyon Met- 
allic Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, in charge 
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of advertising and promotion work 
He recently resigned from a similar 
position with the Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

R. J. Sheridan is New York resident 
sales manager for the Parkesburg Iron 
Co., Parkesburg, Pa., while G. W. 
Denyven is Boston resident sales man- 
ager. Effective July 1, J. A. Kinkead 
will serve in that capacity in San 
Francisco. 


Henry G. Wickham, president of the 
Matawan Steel & Iron Co., Matawan, 
N. J., is doing experimental work for 
the government with the Standard Aero 
plane Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. His 
brother-in-law, L. C. Gorsuch, has been 
made general manager of the Matawan 
steel and iron plant. 


Leon Belge, managing engineer of 
the export and import firm of Philippe 
Serger, 2 Square de Il’Opera, Paris, 
France, has had to postpone his journey 
to the United States in the interests of 
his company, owing to the fact that 
circumstances connected with the war 
have impeded the work it has in hand. 


James H. Hay became superintend- 
ent of the Lavine Gear Co., Racine, 
Wis., upon his resignation from a 
similar capacity with the Wallis Trac- 
tor Co., that city. He became super- 
intendent of the Wallis plant upon its 
removal from Ohio several years 
ago. 

H. D. Gates, who resigned four 
years ago from the position of sales 
manager of the Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., to take charge of 
sales of the Mott Sand Blast Mfg. 
Co., New York, has returned to the 
Pangborn Corp. to assume his former 
duties. F. J. Hull likewise has re- 
turned as assistant engineer. When 
he resigned about five years ago to 
become affiliated with the Mott Sand 
Blast organization, he held the posi- 
tion of engineer. Charles T. Bird, 
who has been identified with the pro- 
duction and engineering departments 
for a year has been transferred to the 
sales department of the Pangborn 
Corp., in charge of thé home terri- 
tory embracing eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Col- 
umbia and Virgnia. His headquarters 
will be at Hagerstown, Md. 


a So 
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ILLIAM W. Corlett has been 
appointed general solicitor of 
the United States Steel Corp., 
by Chairman E. H. Gary. He has 
acting general solicitor 
He 
Bolling, 


been since 
May of last year. 
Col. Raynal C. 
killed in airplane service in 
in April. Mr. Corlett is a graduate 
of Harvard university Columbia 
law school, and became affiliated with 


now succeeds 


who was 


France 


and 


the Steel corporation’s legal staff 
about. 10 years ago. 
Newlin T. Booth, formerly assistant 


superintendent of the steel foundry de- 
partment of the Steelton, Pa., plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., was recently made superin- 


tendent to succeed Bent L. Weaver, 


resigned. Mr. Weaver is now head of 
the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 

Morris W. Bush, president of the 
Shelby Iron Co., the Majestic Coal 
Co., the Imperial Coal & Coke Co., 


Birmingham, Ala., and connected with 
other large interests in Alabama, has 


been named as Birmingham regional 
director of the resources and conver- 
sion section of the war industries 
board. 

Robert J. Anderson, who has been 
United States government resident 


chemist at Youngstown, O., attached 
to the government laboratories of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has 
been transferred to the bureau of air- 
craft production and is now located 
in Pittsburgh at the general labora- 
tories of the signal corps. 


John F. Darrah becomes the sole 
representative of the Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, in Alabama, since E. Francis 
McCrossin has found it necessary to 
withdraw from the firm of McCrossin 
& Darrah on account of his engineer- 
ing work, which requires his entire 
attention. Mr. Darrah is located at 
751 Brown-Marx building, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


William E. Manning, president 
and general manager of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., who has been discharging th 
duties of secretary for a number of 
years, has been succeeded in the latter 
office by LeRoy A. Manchester, th« 
company’s general counsel. Mr. Mann- 


vice 


sales of 


ing will continue to give his attention 
to the duties of the vice presidency and 
of the 


N. E. Wahlberg, who for some time 


sales management. 


was assistant chief engineer of the 
General Motors Co., Detroit, and re- 
cently chief engineer of the Nash 
Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., has _ re- 
ported in Washington. He will be 
granted a major’s commission in the 
army. His orders were to prepare 
for immediate service in Europe and 
as far as is known, he will be as- 


signed to the ordnance department. 


Harry E. Ensley resigned recently 
as vice president of the Wharton & 
Northern railroad, which is owned by 
the Wharton Steel Co., Wharton, 
N. J. He will confine his work here- 
after to his duties as 
for both corporations. 
Waring was made 
president of the Wharton 
recently, as well as 
of the railroad. 


chief counsel 
Lewis E 
assistant to the 
Steel Co., 
vice president 


R. Bryant Henning, former assist 
purchasing agent, 
chief purchasing 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


ant succeeded W 
I. Denny as 
of the Davis 
builder of tractor engines, 
part of the Avery Co., Peoria, IIl., 
the latter’s resignation to ac- 
commission in the ordnance 
Mr 


for 


agent 
now a 


upon 
cept a 
department of the army. 
report 


Denny 


was ordered to duty at 
Chicago. 

L. Stewart Love, who formerly was 
sales manager for the Sherritt & Stoer 
Co., Philadelphia, machine tool dealer, 


with George A. and Edward L. Steinle 


of the Steinle Turret Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., has organized the 
Machine Tool Engineering Co., Singer 
building, New York. A machine tool 
business will be conducted and the 
company will specialize in complete 
manu facturing equipments, machine 


press and forge shops. 

Arthur G. 
president of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. to succeed 
Charles F. Smith, 
president and treasurer, who has been 
made chairman of the 
rectors. Mr. Smith retains his position 
Lamb has 
corpora- 


Kimball has been elected 


for many years 


board of di- 
as treasurer. Joseph F been 
added as a director of the 


tion. Maxwell S. Hart, who 
vice president of the Hart & 


has been 
Hutch- 
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New Britain, 


1as been elected president to succeed 


inson Mfg. Co., Conn., 


Howard S. Hart, who has been made 


chairman of the 
Loren E. Page, secretary, assumes the 


board of directors 


added duties of vice president and 
Donald R. Hart, 
treasurer becomes 
of Norman P. Cooley, 


a director. 


formerly assistant 


treasurer in place 


who remains 


W. Schmidt, formerly 
nected with the Philadelphia 
of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J., has 
promoted to be district sales manager, 
with headquarters in the Oliver build- 
ing, He 
that company and its subsidiaries, the 
Tioga Steel & Iron Co., Philadelphia, 
Wm. Wharton Jr., & 
ton, Pa. Mr. Schmidt 
Morrison, who recently 

M. C. 
the manager of the publicity 


con 


Charles 
office 


been 


Pittsburgh will represent 


and Co., Eas 
succeeds | F a 
resigned. 

Turpin, formerly assistant to 
depart- 


ment of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
resigned recently to enter federal 
service. He will be located at Wash- 
ington as assistant to the manager 
of the technical publicity bureau, 


Mr. Turpin will 
the 


ordnance department. 


information from war de- 


for 


handle 
partment 
the medium of the trade 
J. C. Kimes, 
of the Baltimore & 
Pittsburgh, 
15, to become 
United States 
department, Union 
Mr. 


movement of 


manufacturers, through 


journals. 


division freight agen 
Ohio 
effective 
manager of the 


railroad at 
resigned, June 
traffic 
Steel 
Arcade building, 


has 


ordnanc? 
tha 


charge of 


Corp., 


city. Kimes will have 


material entering into 
construction of the 
built on Neville 


the guns and 


the 
the 
to be 


ordnance plant 
wel! 


shells 


island as 
as the movement of 
after the plant is built. 
George A. Gaston will continue as 
president of Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more, Inc., although William H. Wil- 


liams and James A. Wigmore have 
retired. At an organization meeting 
of the new board, Charles A. Corliss, 
president of the Lamont, Corliss & 
Co., was elected a_ director. Mr. 
Corliss, Harry Payne Whitney, and 
G. M. Dahl, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank, were elected 
directors of the Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore Steamship Co., Ltd. 
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OWARD P. INGELS is one 

of the best informed men in 
Washington on _ general in- 
dustrial conditions of the country. 
That means he is one of the best 
informed men with reference to the 
iron and steel industry today. As 
secretary of the war industries board, 


he has to be. The board is in contact 
with the iron and steel industry per- 
other line of 
to 


requirement 


more than any 


is difficult 


haps 

business 

of 
which 


con- 
ot 


because it 


ceive any wager 


steel does not 


Mr. 


war in iron and 
serve as an_ essential. Ingels’ 


position requires 
his at 
every 


held by the board 


presence 
meeting 
sessions 


and its 


almost 


are con- 
tinuous. This has 
brought him 
prominently into 
all of the gen- 
eral sessions 
which the war 
industries board 


has held with the 


iron and _= steel 


producers of the 


country. He is 
present at all 
meetings where 


the board’s 


policies are de- 
cided upon. He 
kee ps the rec- 
ords of ever y 


meeting and con- 
sequently, his 
familiarity with 
the 
ings of 


work- 
this 
branch 


inner 
im- 
portant 
of the 
chine 


war ma- 


is compre- 


hensive. It is 
Mr. 
is responsible for 
the of 
the upon 


which 


Ingels who 
collection 
data, 
the 
industries 


war 
board 
its 


bases course 


of procedure and 
without 


could 


which it 
not func- 
tion for long. To 
this of 
prominence and 
responsibility, he 


position 


iv 
ly 


EE TE RR EAMES MA" 


has risen from that of assistant secré« 
tary of the original general munitions 
board, out of which grew the present 
war industries board. At one time 
he served as acting secretary of the 
price-fixing committee of the board 
In fact, he has had considerable to 
do with the price-fixing activities of 


that body. 

Mr. Ingels is a comparatively young 
gone f 1905, 
was graduated 
the 


man and has far since 


mechan 
of 


when he as a 


ical engineer from University 


Kentucky His 


the engineering 


nirst In 


the 


position was 


department of 
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AMARA AR SA a Ca, a CORY 


rom and Steel Men m War Machine 


Howard P. Ingels, Secretary, War Industries Board 
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& 


ability, 


American Car 


Foundry Co I 
he 
promoted to take charge of the com 


reason of his soon was 


pany’s engineering department at Mil- 


For a he New 


ton, Pa while, was 
York sales manager in charge of ex- 
port business of the Youngstown Car 
Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. He then 
became in turn, engineer, sales man 
ager and assistant general manager 
of the William Todd Co., Youngstown. 
In 1915, he identified himself with 
war business by placing several orders 
tor 6-inch shells for Great Britain 
with American makers. He acted as 
consulting engi- 


1eer and manager 
which 
2000 


of a plant 
produced 
shells 
Mr 


bee n 


daily. 
Ingels has 
devoting 
entire time 


the 


his 


to govern- 


ment for over a 


year and one 


of the 


18 
one-dollar 


and he is 


that 


men, 
vig 

aggres 
and re 


one of 
orous, 
sive 
sourceful 
of younger 
at Washington 


army 
men 
to 
whom this war 
is giving the op 
to 


met 


portunity 
their 


His 


his 


show 
tle rapid 
rise to pres 
position of 
respon sie 
and trust, 


strikingly 


bility 
reflects 


the intelligent 
grasp which he 
has possessed 
regarding the 
essential part 
which general 
industry bears 
to the war ma- 
chine and as to 
the sound = and 


construc 


tive methods 


whereby produc- 


tion can be 
brought into ac- 
effective co-or- 
dination with 


military demands. 








lron and Steel Financial News 


Up-to-the-Minute Fact and Comment Collected and 


Sifted For Busy Readers 





Business Closely Follows Tax Hearings 


that 
be- 


EWS Washington 
through an arrangement 
tween the war industries board 

and the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, the government was to have com- 
plete control of the industry, 
caused some selling of steel stocks last 
Friday, declines of about 1 point being 
general in the steel list. 

But the importance of the develop- 
ment was almost lost in Wall street, 
where keenest attention was centered 
on the proposed revenue legislation. 
Secretary McAdoo last week wrote a 
letter to Representative Kitchen, chair- 
man of the house ways and means com- 
mittee,in which he went into consider- 
able detail, outlining the attitude of the 
treasury. He said that if the present 
rate of expenditures should continue for 
six months, the treasury will actually 
have to disburse $24,000,000,000 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, disbursements will have been be- 
tween $12,500,000,000 and $13,000,000,000, 
of which one-third or $4,000,000,000 wil! 
have been raised by taxes and two-thirds 
or $8,000,000,000 by loans. In view of 
the tremendous increase the next year 
Secretary McAdoo urged that at leas* 
$8,000,000,000 should be raised by taxes. 


from 


steel 


Wants More Profit Taxes 


The secretary offered the following 
suggestion as to the proposed revenue 
legislation : 


“That a real war profits tax at a high 
rate be levied on all war profits. This 
tax should be superimposed upon the 
existing excess profits tax in ‘such a 
way that the taxpayer should be re- 
quired to pay whichever tax is the 
greater. The existing excess profits tax 
should be amended in certain important 
particulars so as to remove inequalities 

“That there should be a_ substantial 
increase in the amount of normal income 
tax upon socalled unearned incomes. 
Under existing law earned incomes 
above certain exemptions are taxed 4 
per cent as an income tax and 8 per 
cent as an excess profits tax making a 


total of 12 per cent, while unearned 
incomes, derived from _ securities, etc.. 
are taxed only 4 per cent. ‘The 8 per 


cent tax should be recognized as ar 
income tax and the rate of 12 per cent 
(4 per cent normal and 8 per cent excess 


profits), in respect to earned incomes, 
while a higher rate than 12 per cent 
should be imposed on unearned incomes. 

“That heavy taxation be imposed upon 
all luxuries.” 


Committee Hearings Opened 


Hearings on the proposed legislation 
opened last Friday. Benjamin Marsh, 
executive secretary of the Farmers Na- 


tional Committee on War Finance was 
the first witness before the ways and 
means committee. He advanced the 


opinion that the net taxable income oi 
corporations should be subjected to a 
tax of 50 per cent on both excess and 
war profits taxes. He argued that all 
incomes up to $50,000 were sufficient 
for patriotic citizens and that all in- 


comes above this amount should be 
taken for war purposes. Mr. Marsh's 
theories, while somewhat: remarkable, 


probably will be quite moderate as com- 


pared with some which will be ad- 
vanced before the hearings are com- 
pleted. Business men are becoming 


more and more awake to the importance 
of the tax legislation and it is probable 
they will have something to say, not 
with a view to evading the responsibility 
of the war burden, but to do all pos- 
sible to induce legislation along sane 
and equitable lines. 


Earnings Reduced Despite 
Capacity Operation 


After a year, with all facilities 
worked to capacity, due to the unusual 
demand, the International Nickel Co. 
reports that its gross earnings for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1918, 
were $16,181,501, or $798,107 less than 
the year before. The comparative 
income account for fiscal years ended 
March 31, is as follows: 


1918 1917 1916 
tEarnings .. «15,791,485 16,728,913 14,091,612 
Other income.. 390,016 250,695 249,354 
Gross income. .16,181,501 16,979,608 14,340,966 
Exp., tax, &c..*4,200,860 1,430,371 870,860 
Deprec., &c.... 1,850,653 1,991,267 1,721,827 
Surplus .......10,129,988 13,557,970 11,748,273 
Preferred div.. 534,756 534,756 534,756 
Common div.. .t7,530,228 10,040,304 9,431,803 
Balance . 2,065,004 2,982,910 1,781,719 


“Includes $3,590,836 federal and state taxes. 

tEarnings of all properties after deducting 
manufacturing, selling expense, ordinary re- 
pairs, maintenance, and foreign taxes. 

tIn addition, the company paid from sur- 
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(Red 


stock 


dividend Cross) of 


common 


plus an extra 
$418,346 on the 


Business prospects point forward to 
full the current 
including the extensive additions made 


operations in year, 


to the corporation’s plants. W. A. 
Bostwick, president, in his annual 
statement, said that the plant addi- 
tions of the last three years had pre- 
vented a serious shortage in the 
supply of nickel and a_ consequent 
delay in the war programs of the 
allied countries. 

“The company’s new refinery at 
Port Colborne, Ontario,” he added, 


“is now approaching completion, and 
it is anticipated that it will be placed 
in operation during the coming sum- 
mer unless still further difficulties of 
shortage of labor and materials are 
experienced.” 


Buys Steel Foundry 


The Universal Draft Gear Attach- 
ment Co. has bought from the Whit- 
ing Foundry Equipment Co. the lat- 
ter’s steel casting works at 147th and 


Lincoln streets, Harvey, Ill., the price 


being $75,000. The purchasing com- 
pany is controlled by John T. and 
James S. Llewellyn of the Chicago 
Malleable Castings Co., and S. J 


Llewellyn of the Interstate Iron & 
Steel Co., who have formed the Allied 
Steel Castings Co., which will oper- 


ate the plant. The property includes 


about five acres, improved with brick 


buildings, formerly owned by _ the 
Calumet Engineering Co., about 125x 
509 feet. Additional equipment cost 
ing about $75,000 will be installed 
and the plant will have a capacity of 
about 1000 tons. of castings per 
month. 


Profits Are Decreased 


A decrease of $969,505 in net profits 
from the record-breaking year of 1916 
1917 is noted in the report of Dominion 
Steel Corp., for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1918. Net profits for the 
year amounted to $7,601,660 as 
$8,571,165 for the previous year. 


agains? 
Last 
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years net profits, however, were an 
increase of $4,586,435 over two years 
avo. Earnings were at the rate of 
$23.68 a share on the $32,097,000 common 
stock outstanding, as against $26.71 las: 
year and $9.39 two years previously 
Net earnings after the usual administra- 
tion charges, taxes and depreciatio; 
were $11,030,112 as against $12,967,874 
a year ago, a decrease of $1,937,762 
The fact that the decrease in the bal 
ance available for the common stock 
was nearly $1,000,000 less is to he ex 
plained by a marked decrease in_ th: 
deductions necessary for depreciation, 
interest and sinking funds, while th 
wiping out of the item of discount on 
securities sold a year ago eliminated an 
annual charge that had been varying 
from about $100,000 to $325,000 

As to the decrease of $1,937,762 m 
net earnings the war tax provided for 
a year ago was the tax of the previous 
year, 1915-16, when earnings were 
relatively small, while the tax charged 
up this year is the tax for the record 


breaking year of 1916-17. 


Financial Crop Ends 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
General American Tank Car Corp., to 
be held June 25, the proposal to increase 
the authorized 7 per cent cumulative 
first preferred stock from $2,500,000 to 
$4,000,000 will be voted upon 

* ae 


G. W. Bent Co., 93 Causeway street, 
Boston, and 42 Main street, Lewiston, 
Me., has purchased the business of the 
Gibson Bedstead Co., 25 George street, 
Boston It will continue the manufac 


ture of the Gibson company's leading 

patterns at its Everett plant, in con 

junction with its own extensiv line 
: se -s 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Co.. 
Pittsburgh, which since the _ estab- 
lishment in 1905 has been known by 
that title, has changed its name to 
the Aspromet Co The change be- 
came effective recently. When the 
company was organized its sole prod- 
uct was asbestos protected metal 
but since then other lines of building 
materials have been added, causing 
the old name to be misleading. 

e's 

For the nine months ended March 
31, the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts 
burgh, reports sales ageregating 
$28,242,031, as compared with $22,822,- 
118 in the same period a year ago 
Net profits however, were $3,891,204 
this year as against $7,460,422 for 
last This figure of $3,891,204 was 
reached after setting aside $2,218.163 
estimated income and excess protits 
taxes 

* + * 

\ change in the ownership of the 
American Range & Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, recently has taken place 
and the firm name has been changed 
to the Vahan Foundry Co. Officers 
ot the new organization follow 
President, Frank S. Shields, president, 
Cleveland Milling Machine Co.: vice 
president, R, B, McHenry, formerly 
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affiliated with the Johnston & Jennings 
Co. and Joseph Dyson & Son; and 
secretary-treasurer, L. M. Lucius. A 
specialty will be made of light and 
medium gray iron castings. 

» ~ «© 


On June 24, receivers for the Cam 
den Iron Works, Trenton, N. J., will 
make application before Judge Heaight 
in the United States district court 
for permission to pay $300,000 in div 
idends on unsecured claims against 
the company. totalling $1,000,000. Wal 
ter Wood of R D. Wood & Co., is 
seeking to foreclose a mortgage 
against the iron works for $27,000. 
The court announced it would order 
the payment of the mortgage on the 
condition that the proceeds are ap 
plied in the cancellation of claims 
held by the iron works against Walter 
Wood and his company, aggregating 
$48,000. 

* * * 

The National Stove Repair Co., 
Miamisburg, O., recently organized, 
has acquired the plant of the Hoover 
& Gamble Foundry Co., and is special- 
izing in stove and range repair parts. 
The stove and range repair depart 
ment of the John B. Morris Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been purchased by the 
National company which will continue 
to make this line of work. In addi- 
tion to the large foundry, the plant 
at Miamisburg has a warehouse con- 
taining 50,000 square feet of floor 
space in which an extensive line of 
castings and patterns will be carried 
in stock. 

ee ia 

By the issuance of serial 7 pet 
cent coupon gold notes, dated April 
1, 1918, maturing at the rate of $200, 
000 per year for five years, the Wright 
Wire Co., Worcester and Palmer 
Mass., will increase its capital to 
$1,000,000. ~ Liggett & Drexel, New 
York bankers have bought the issue 
and will offer it to the public. Pro 
ceeds will provide for future exten- 
sions, but since George M. Wright. 
president and manager declares that 
no new construction will commence 
until after the war. the proposed rod 


mill erection at Palmer is delayed 


Open New Plant 


The Smith Gas Engineering Co 
has about completed its new plant 
at Moraine, O., near Dayton, and will 
shortly start manufacturing. The 
main building is 110 x 420 feet and 
is being equipped with modern tools 
to take care of the increased demand 
for Smith gas producers. The com- 
pany’s Lexington plant, which is now 
working to capacity. will be kept in 
eperation. The main offices of the 
company will be moved to Dayton 
about April 15. 


A new grade school which just 
has been erected at New Enterprise, 
Redford county, Pa., has been named 
in honor of J. Leonard Replogle, who 
obtained his early education on the 


ite where the new building is located 





Toluol Lots 


For General Consumption Released— 
Navy Buys Solvent Naphtha 


New York, June 8—Action on a 
number of applications for toluol for 
June delivery to commercial consumers 
was taken by the toluol division of the 
war industries board this week. Such 
releases are being made sparingly As 
far as known, the government price oi 
$1.50 per gallon at producers’ plants fo: 
tank cars, and $1.55 in drums, is being 
quoted on all commercial business 
Large future orders for solvent naphtha 
have been distributed by the navy de 
partment and the tone of the market is 
exceedingly strong Prices continu 
unchanged 

Large sales of spot phenol were mad 
this week at 48 to 52 cents per pound 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pure benzo! : $0.25 t 30 


Teluol (on sales sanctioned 


’y governm’t) (tank cars) 1.5% 
roluol (drums) 1.55 
Baan GES. cesabéiades 18to .25 

Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol ; ..-$0.48to .52 
Naphthalin (nominal) ....... 10to .12 

Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate immonia $5.65 to 5.7 

Contract 
Pure benzol $0.25to .30 
Denn” Weaseds betecceneus no market 
BOOVONE MAOMERA 2 ccdesececes 18to .22 


Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol nominal 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 


Sulphate of ammonia . «nominal 











Che quantity available, steadily is be- 
coming larger. In naphthalin, all pro- 
ducers continue far behind in deliveries, 
and are unable to make sales, so that 


the market is nominal 


The lower prices on _ berizol have 
brought out a large amount of  busi- 
ness on the basis of 25 to 30 cents 
per gallon chiefly for spot delivery 
There is growing disinclination amone 
producers to book large forward con 
benzol, because a large 


amount of business is expected to be 


tracts for 


placed by the government 

Practically all of the current output 
f sulphate of ammonia is going to th 
government Government orders al 
ready distributed are sufhcient to take 
up the entire output over the next six 

cight weeks The price t the gov 
ernment is $4.50 per 100 pounds at 
producers’ plants. On commercial bus: 
ness the prices nominally are at $5.65 


5.75 per 100 pounds at seaboard 


ee 











Need More Tools for Shipyards 


Pyramiding Inquiries Continue to Come for Machines for Shipbuilding Plants—Huge 
Requirements Are Involved in Lists Now on the Market— Government 


Fabricating Plants Call for Much Equipment 


HIPBUILDING constitutes the major influence 
S in the machine tool market at the present time. 

In addition to the eastern yards whose large inqutr- 
ies came on the market last week, western builders 
are becoming increasingly important from the machine 
tool standpoint. The Skinner & Eddy Corp., Seattle, 
which recently took over the shipyards of the Seattle 
Drydock & Construction Co., is planning extensive 
plant additions. In that connection alone about $1,- 
600,000 worth of equipment is being sought. The 
New York Shipbuilding Co. and the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. are still in the market 
for extensive machine tool requirements. Other ship- 
building plants which will involve millions of dollars 
worth of machinery and equipment are under con- 
sideration. Much structural shop equipment is being 
called for by the two fabricating plants which the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. will erect for 
the government to produce ship material. In the 
central and western districts, the railroad lists occupy 
the greatest attention, although new munitions con- 
tracts are offering some business. Continuous pres- 


sure on the manufacturers engaged in-war work is 
suppling a consistent demand for duplicate tools to 
increase production. New shell ordnance work 
is expected in the Chicago district, but few inquiries 
Motor 
truck contracts are developing considerable business 
from Detroit. One large manufacturer in that city 
is expected to issue a large list of tools during the 
Deliveries continue to be slow on 


and 


are coming on the market from this source. 


next few weeks. 


many classes of tools. Planers in particular are diffi- 
cult to obtain, and builders of this class of equip- 
ment report that the government and prime producers 
of war supplies are taking all their available output. 
One manufacturer of planers states that the manu- 
facture of planers up to about 48 inches is being 
discouraged, and that the government will require 
all of those which are produced in larger sizes. An 
advance of about 25 per cent on planers is expected, 
and other classes of tools are advancing but in smaller 
amounts. Under the machine tool 


dealers are serving more as procurement agents for 


new conditions 


buyers, rather than sales agents for manufacturers. 


Government Repair Shops Require Equipment 


ESPITE the huge volume of business now pending, 

trading in the eastern machine tool market stil! is 
being confined chiefly to small, miscellaneous lots. No 
action has yet been taken on the requirements 
ordnance plants to be erected by the Midvale 
and United States Steel corporations, which combined 
form the great bulk of the machine tool business in 
prospect, nor have the railroads been large buyers during 
the past week. With these latter interests it is under- 
stood that uncertainty continues to exist over appropri- 
ations, but it is believed in well-informed quarters that 
the buying of railroad equipment will set in before the 
end of this month in a volume far larger than indicated 


by current lists. 


formal 
for the 


Large Demands From Western Shipyards 


Skinner & Eddy Corp., Seattle, one of the 
shipbuilding interests on the western coast, is inquiring 
for machine tools in the amount of $1,600,000 for a plant 
extension ordered in connection with the recent purchase 
of the works of the Seattle Construction & Drydock Co. 
with negotiations on large 
shipyards mentioned last 
controlling factor 
been 


largest 


This inquiry in connection 
lists issued by three eastern 
week, constitutes shipbuilding as the 
in the eastern market. Little actual 
consummated on any of these 
develops that the requirements of the 
building Co. and the Newport News 
Drydock Co. will aggregate upwards of $2,000,000 worth 
The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., which has 


buying has 
requirements. It now 
New York Ship- 
Shipbuilding & 


of tools, 


been planning the construction of a shipyard on the 
Pacific coast and another on the Atlantic coast, has 
temporarily, at least, abandoned this latter project. The 
Sun Shipbuilding Co. is expected to be a large buyer 


of machine tool equipment shortly, as a result of plans 


now under way for materially increasing its plant. The 
Republic Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Baltimore, is 
planning to construct a $2,000,000 yard near that city, 
for which considerable equipment will be required. The 
quartermaster’s department closed during the past week 
on 40 tools of various types for export to France. Nine 
milling machines also have been purchased for the Pen- 
sacola aviation school in Florida. The American Steel 
& Forge Corp., Philadelphia, is asking prices on a large 


list of machines for a proposed plant for the production 
of crank shafts. machine continue to 
During the past week a line of milling machines 
also 


Prices on tools 
climb. 
has gone up 10 per 


noted in 


while an equal advance 
drills \ 
is expected to go up 10 per 


cent, 
well-known make 


before the 


has been sensitive 


of lathes cent 


end of this week. Planers are expected to advance 25 
per cent. 
Heavy Crane Demand Continues 

The Westinghouse Church Kerr Co. has closed on 
the 10 electric cranes recently inquired upon for the 
saltimore & Ohio shops at Glenwood, Pa. The Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., and the Toledo Bridge & 
Crane Co., Toledo, O., secured this business. The 


Westinghouse company is now in the market for 7 %- 
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ton traveler for another project. The Pennsylvania rail 
road is inquiring through its Philadelphia office for eight 
100-ton electric cranes with 8&-foot span. sids are tu 
be in by June 19. The New Britain Machine Co., New 
tritain, Conn., is inquiring for two 5-ton cranes, of 20 and 
25-foot span respectively, and one 10-ton crane of 40-foot 
span. The Groton Works, Groton, Conn., has am- 
plified its recent inquiry and is now asking for seven 
cranes of five, 10, 15 and 20 tons capacity. The Indus- 
trial Materials Co., 104 West Fortieth street, New York, 
is in the market for 47 electric wharf’ cranes for export 
to Norway. Twenty of these cranes are to be of one 
and a half tons capacity each, while the remainder are 
one-half and five tons capacity. The 
Foundry Co. is inquiring 
for its 


[ron 


to be of two and 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
for two 5-ton and 10-ton traveling cranes 
plant at Scottsdale, Pa. The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. is in the market for a 15 or 20-ton loco- 
Buffalo. The Cape Ann 
Forge Co., Mass., is inquiring 
50-foot span Shattuck Co., 
H., is inquiring for a 15-ton, 24-foot span 
crane. The Atlantic Refining Philadelphia, is in 
the market for a 5-ton 20-foot span crane. The Vulean 
Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J., is inquiring for a 7%-ton 
24-foot crane. The department has awarded two 
75-ton cranes to the Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., Toledo, 
O., and eleven 10-ton cranes to Pawling & Harnischfeger, 
During the past week the Hay Foundry & 


two 


crane for delivery to 
and 
for a 15-ton 


Manchester, N. 


motive 


Anchor Gloucester, 


crane. L. H. 


Co., 


war 


Milwaukee 


Iron Works, Newark, N. J., has awarded three 10-ton 
cranes to the Morgan Engineering Co. The Terry Ship- 
building Co., Savannah, Ga., has purchased four 10-ton 


electric cranes from the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co. The American Locomotive Co. has bought a 15-ton 


crane from the Morgan Engineering Co. 
Will Build Motor Repair Shops in the South 


Kearney-Haynes Co., San Antonio, Tex., has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of motor repair 
shops to cost approximately $1,000,000. These shops will 
take the place of a number of smaller army stations at 
different points. The present motor repair shops, desig- 
nated as Mechanical Shop No. 304, is located 
between Fort Sam Houston and Camp Travis, and is in 
charge of Major Mark Ireland. The new repair depot will 
be one of three, the other two being at Atlanta, Ga. and 
The Atlanta shops are nearing completion at 


The machine tool requirements of these under- 


Repair 


Baltimore. 
this time. 
takings will be large. 


Priority Certificates Demanded in Chicago 


EMAND for machine tools continues strong in the Chi 
cago buyers of one or a few 


rather 


district, m« stly from 


tools than in large lists. Increasing difficulties are 


being met in placing orders on account of restrictions 


placed on raw material and sellers find themselves forced 


order to 
they 


to exact priority certificates from all buyers in 


have the orders properly booked. Manufacturers find 
are forced to show that their product is to be used for war 
purposes before they can place orders for castings to go 
into the machines. Railroads are quiet and among the several 
lists which have been pending for the past few weeks com 


paratively little buying has resulted. Shipbuilding inte: 


ests are taking considerable heavy equipment! including 
and slotters. Th 
Duluth, 


recently for this class of 
( hicago \ 


plant to cost 


boring mulls, lathes, milling machines 


McDougal-Duluth 
market 


Corp., Riverside, Minn has 


been in the machines 
sociation Ol 


$6,500,000 
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that a 


built in 


Commerce shell-making 
heavy shells for 
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for a large quantity of heavy equipment. It is understood 
also that a large plant to manufacture gun mounts 1s 
likely to be established here and inquiries have bee 
made already as to the possibility of obtaining equy 
ment. The Electric Stee] Co., Chicago, has let a cor 
tract for its foundry addition Armour & Co. has let a 
contract for a machine shop at the Union Stock Yards 
The General Motors Co. will build a drop forge shop 
at its Detroit plant. The Lapeer Tractor Truck Co., 
Lapeer, Mich., will build a tractor manufacturing plant 
The Pressed Steel Tank Co., West Allis, Wis., will build 
several additions. The Oliver Chilled Plow Co., South 


Bend, Ind., will build an addition to its forge shop. The 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minn., will build a 
addition. Electric 


Minneapolis, 
machine The 
Co., Los Angeles, has let a contract for numerous s 


Railw ay 
h 


shop Pacific 


Ops 
including a machine shop and forge shop 


Pittsburgh Anticipates Need for Heavy Machines 


machinery and machine tools co g 


D EMAND for -omin 
into the Pittsburgh district is principally for govern 


ut 


ment requirements. The Neville island ordnance plant will 


call for great quantities of equipment and considerable 


difficulty promises to be met in getting the large forging 
’ 1 


presses and lathes Makers of the former are limited in 


number and perhaps are confined to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., the Midvale Steel & Ordnance: 
Co., Philadelphia, the United Engineering & Foundry C: 

Pittsburgh, and the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh \ 
plant will be built at Landisville, Pa., by the Kennedy R« 

Co., Arcade building, Pittsburgh, which 
has plants at Bettsville, O., produ 


fractories Union 


Barntridge, Pa., and 


ing a basic lining for open hearth and crucible steel fur 
naces. Expansion of plants in the Pittsburgh district 
does not involve any big undertakings. The Pittsburgh 


Crucible Steel Co. has just authorized construction of 


second blast furnace at Midland, Pa. 


Large Lists Remain Open in Cleveland 
EVERAL large lists and a continued call for duplicate 
machines from firms engaged in war work is providing 


an active market in the Cleveland district, Pressure to 
induce increased production is bringing into the market 
was deemed ad 


manufacturers whose 


handle the 
were placed. No business has been closed on the lists of 
the New York 


lished in detail in last 


shop equipment 


quate to contracts allotted at the time the 
and the Lake Erie and Western pub 


]RION Review. A 


Central 


week’s THE TRAD! 


wider distribution of this business is expected among the ma 
chine tool dealers than has been the custom in the past, as the 


; 


specifications have been number of 


The Grant 


given to a greater 


dealers Motor Car Co. is still negotiating on 
a large list of requirements for the new plant at Findlay, 
O It is 


tool requirements for this plant will 


Stated that the entire amount of the machine 


reach $750,000 Phe 
Templars Motor Corp., Cleveland, is expected to issue a 
list of shell.making tools at some time during the coming 
It is understood that this equipment will be supple- 
The Electric Steel & 


Forge Co., Cleveland, which recently has taken over the 


week 


mentary to its present facilities 


holdings of the Crucible Steel Co., plans to erect two new 
buildings. One of these will house a complete rolling 
mill, for which machinery will be needed, and the other 


The Cleyeland Armature 
National 


addition to 


will be for warehouse purposes. 
Works, Inc., will build a 
Tack Co. will construct a 7 
cost $120,000. Arthur G. McKee & Co.. 
ing, Cleveland, are inquiring for a boring 
blower and a No. 3 or No 4 press Che 
Products Co 
mull, 


pected to 


factory addition rhe 


story 
Rockefeller 


mill, a converter 


Screw and 
build 
lirestone Steel 
Akron, ©., is inquiring for a 72-inch boring 
trucks is ex 
Detroit, 


contracts tor 


tool 
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THRIFT STAMPS 


They are essential to 


winning the war. 


Are your employees 


doing their share? 


DELAWARE RIVER STEEL CO. 
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Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 

















New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Factories 


Kelly-Spear Co. plans 


shipbuilding yard at a 


BATH, ME.—The 
to reconstruct its 
cost of $30,000. 

BIDDLEFORD, ME. — The 
Co. has awarded the contract for a 


Saco Lowell 


5 story, 


25 x 65-foot machine shop addition to the 
Glynt Building & Construction Co., Palmer, 
Mass. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The Vermont Mill 
Chocolate Co. will build a brick, mill con- 
struction, fireproof, 1, 2, amd 3-story, 150 x 
163-foot factory and a 51x 42-ioot boiler 
house to replace its plant recently damaged 
by fire. 


BOSTON.—A. J. Tower has awarded the 
contract to W. A. *& H. A. Root 


general 
factory buildings. 


for construction of two 


The proposed structures will be five stories, 

42 x 213, and 64 x 133 feet, respectively. 
HOLYOKE, MASS.—The Walsh’s Holyoke 

Steam Boiler Works has let the contract for 


3-story, 30 x 70- 
garage, 


construction, 
building and 


a brick, mill 
foot office 


$30,000. 


to cost 


IPSWICH, MASS.—The Ipswich Mills has 


let the contract for a brick, 2-story, 100 x 
100-foot storehouse. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston, are the engineers. 


MASS.—The A. C. Lawrence 


7-story, 
building 


PEABODY, 
Leather Co. will 
addition to its 


build a 72 x 88-foot 


administration 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The Bemis & 


Call Hardware & Tool Co. will build a 
brick and steel, fireproof, Il-story, 34 x 60 
foot factory. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Liberty Screw 


Co. has let the contract for a brick, 1-story, 
60 x 150-foot factory. 

CENTRAL FALLS, R I.—Salembier & 
Clay have let the contract for a brick, mill 


addition 
Silk Mill. 


l-story, 40 x 100-foot 


shed of the 


construction, 


to the weave Fortuna 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. The American 
Emery Wheel Works has let the contract for 
a l story, 38 x &85-foot addition to its 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


plant 


A $175,000 extension 


will be made to the plant of D. Goff & Son 


by the Cruise & Smiley Construction Co 


SOUTH KINGSTON, R. I The Rocky 


Brook Mills Co. will build a $50,000 mill 
extension, l-story, 46 x 116 feet 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., has let the contract for a brick and 


steel, fireproof, 2-story and basement, 60x 
120-foot addition to its factory 


CONN The general con 


BRIDGEPORT, 


tract for a 2-story, 40 x 70-foot foundry, has 
been awarded by the Bullard Machine Tool 
Co. to John R. Sheehan. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


& Electric Co. has 
pump and 


The Stamford Gas 
awarded the general con 


tract for a valve house, costing 


$10,000, to the 
WATERBURY, 


building a 


Guono Construction Co 
CONN The 


l-story, 


American 
Brass Co. is 30 x 137-foot 
addition. 

WATERBURY, CONN 
Mills Co, has let the 
60 x 90-foot 


The 


contract for a 


American 
l-story, 


addition 


Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 





52x 


BALLSTON SPA, N. Y.—A 3-story, 
130-foot knitting mill will be erected here 
by F. J. Schutts & Co., Amsterdam, “New 


York. The Strever Construction Co., Ballston 
Spa, will be in charge. 

BLACK RIVER, N. Y.—A _ $500,000 power 
will be undertaken at this place 


development 
by the Northern New York ‘Utilities Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 

BROADALBIN, N. Y. — The Broadalbin 
Knitting Co. is drawing plans for $50,000 


mill extension, three stories, .62 x 92 feet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Plans have been re- 
vised for a $20,000 plant addition for the 
Decorative Metals Co., 196 Degraw street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Kimble Realty 
Co., 1042 Dean street, is drawing plans for 
a $20,000, three and five-story factory addition. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Atlantic Basin 
Iron Works, Imlay and Van [Brunt street, 


the general contract for a $25, 
to William F. Henry, 


has awarded 
000 warehouse addition 
316 Flatbush avenue. 

BUFFALO.—Cousins 
bids on a $25,000 boiler 

BUFFALO.—Liberty Aircraft Corp., 
wanda, N. Y., will build a branch plant here. 

BUFFALO.—Donner Steel Co., 475 Abbot 
road, will build a blowing mill. 


BUFFALO.—M. J. McNiven, this 


& Son are receiving 
shop. 


Tona 


city, will 








build a machine shop at Niagara street arid 


Burd avenue. 
BUFFALO.—Stewart Motor Corp., 9 Ran 
dall street, is arranging to build an addition 


90 x 100 feet. 

BU FFALO.—The 
Co. is having plans drawn for a 
substation The 
l-story, 95 x 106 


Géneral Electric 
$17,000 ad 
struc 


Buffalo 


dition to a proposed 
ture will be feet. 


DEPEW, N. Y.—The Gould Storage Bat 
tery Co. contemplates the erection of 2-story, 
75 x “90-foot factory extension. 


The American Locomo 


l-story, 85 x 


DUNKIRK, N. 'Y. 


tive Co. is receiving bids ‘for 


120-foot addition to its 

FAIRPORT, N. ‘¥Y.—A ‘power plant will 
be erécted by the ‘Douglas Packing Co. A 
S. ‘Crocker, Rochester, N. Y., is 


plant. 


engineer in 


charge. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y.—The Precision 
Dye Castings Co. ‘will erect ‘a $5b00, l-story, 
60 x 90-foot plant extension Phe Central 
City Construction Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
the general contract. 

GENEVA, N. Y.—A_ $50,000 plant exten 
sion is being planned by the United States 


Wilson is president 
Art Metal 
extension to 
Buffalo, 


Lens Co., of which A. T. 

JAMESTOWN, N.. Y.—The 
Construction Co, will make ‘an 
its boiler shop. F. A. Shoemaker, 


1520 


will be engineer in charge 

LONG ISLAND CITY, L. L, N. Y.—The 
Neurer Steel Barrow Co. will start work 
shortly on an addition and _ several altera- 
tions to its plant 

LONG ISLAND CITY, L. L, N. Y.—A 
l-story, 75x 100-foot machine shop will be 
erected by Frank J. Clancy, and will be 
leased to the Pressed & Welders Steel Prod- 


ucts Co., 66 Myrtle avenue, Flushing, L. L, 


we 
PHOENIX, N. \Y 


3-story, 50 x 


Preliminary plans are 


drawn for a 200-toot silk 
mill for John 

ROCHESTER, N. Y 
& Strutz are 
foot warehouse for the 


be ing 
Dunlop Sons 

Hutchison 
x 100- 


Metal 


Architects 
bids for a 50 
Monroe Iron 


receiving 


& Cooperage Co 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y 


175-foot 


Bids on a I}- 


story, 120 x boiler shop addition are 


being received by the American Locomotive 
Company. 

SHOOTER’S ISLAND, L. IL, N. Y.—The 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Corp., 44 White 
hall street, New York, will erect a com 
pressing building, 1-story, 40x 184 feet, at 
this place 

WARSAW, N. Y.—The Warsaw Elevator 
Co., C. E. Ketchum, president, will erect 49 
addition to its power plant. 
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THE NATION IF 
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—Speed in the air, on the land, 
and on the sea—on the battle- 
fields of France, in the muni- 
tion factories of our great cities 
—and on the vast agricultural 
fields of the country. Every- 
where we must have SPEED— 
and then MORE SPEED. 
And wherever extra speed is 


applied, there will be an unusual 
strain or exertion which must be met 






















Ordinary machines will not do—we 





are at war—we must have machines 
that will be able to keep up the pace 
set by the wheels of war 








TODAY—whether you are building 
airplanes, motor trucks or farm tractors, 
you must have castings of exceptional 








quality—you must have castings built 
to meet SPEED STRAINS. 










SPECIFY OHIO STEEL CAST- 
INGS and YOU WILL NOT BE 
DISAPPOINTED. 







Let us figure on your requirements. 
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Quality ) Service 
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ALLENTOWN, PA. The Aldrich Pump bureau of yards and docks for the navy de- 
Co. will receive bids shortly on a $6000 ad- es partment. The bureau of yards and docks, 
dition to its foundry. Government Inquiries Washington, is in charge. 

AVONMORE, PA.—The National Roll & Bids on the following equipment 2 oi 
Foundry Co. is building an 80-foot addition are desired by the navy depart- cow wag ae _ J. Tn have = 
to its foundry and is installing its third air ; completed by the Singer Mfg. Co. for con 
furnace. ment bureau of supplies and ac- struction of a $500,000 addition to its plant 

7 7am . ’ counts, The new addition will be 265 x 600 feet, of 

_BETHLEHEM, PA.—The Bethlehem Steel brick and steel, three stories. 

Co. is now receiving bids on a $6000 blower Machine tools, including boring ma- 
house. chines, duplex and profiling machines, JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Preliminary plans 

HILLSVILLE, PA.—Carbon Lime Stone RO — are being drawn by the Terminal Transit Co. 
y ; . : ; Electric welding outfits, 46334, June , hinbuilding pl a igi 
Co., this place will make extensive improve- s8 Whshtestes for a shipbuuding plant in this city, com 
ments to its plant at once. er ease. si prising four ways. J. T. O’Connor, 1 Broad 

eos = . . Four boring machines, 4636/4, June way, New York, is manager of the Terminal 

LENNI, PA.—The Lenni Steel Co. con- 17, Washington. P oa m 
templates the erection of a foundry in this Two grinding and shaping machines, —r 
city. C. W. Jenkins, 130 South Fifteenth 4638%, June 17, Washington —_ . . . 

: . . - , ° ‘ NEW N. ‘ *ierc d yr Co 
street, Philadelphia, will be in charge of Five toolmakers lathes, 463914, June — —s d os —— _— f 1 ct 
enadimuction. 17, Washington erect a factory for manufacture o oilers 

- : ; ‘ - and plumbing fixtures. 

NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—Pittsburgh Tool Two precision lathes, 4641/4, June 17, i 
Steel Wire Works has let the contract to Washington. NEWARK, N. J. — Ballinger & Perrot, 
Micklin Bros., Rochester, Pa., for an addition Eleven engine lathes, 4644/4, June 18, Philadelphia, is drawing plans for a $25,000 
to its plant here, to cost $11,000. Washington. plant addition. Name of the owner is withheld. 

One radial drill, 4645%, June 18, 

weeesr ; . . coer, ie bene = 
NEW CASTLE, PA.—The Pennsylvania Washington. NEWARK, N. J.—The Butterworth-Judson 
Engineering Co. re the contract for fabricat- Shaping machine, 4646%, June 18, Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, has filed 
ing steel for rebuilding a blast furnace at the Washirfgton. plans for a I-story, 42 x 52-foot addition to 
Farrell works of the Carnegie Steel Co. One planer, 4649%, June 18, Wash- its plant in this city, 

OAKDALE, PA. — Aetna Chemical Co., ington. ioe — . 

One planing machine, 4650%, June 18, NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Wire Cloth 


this place, whose plant blew up recently, is 
arranging to build another plant somewhere 
in the Pittsburgh district. Address Benjamin 
B. Odell Jr., care the company. 


Washington. Mfg. Co. contemplates construction of a two 


One surface grinding machine, 
June 18, Washington. 
One jig boring machine, 4652%, June 


4651%, or three-story factory building, 40 x 60 feet 


NEWARK, N. J Plans have been com 











PHILADELPHIA. —A_ $40,000 warehouse 18, Washington. pleted by the Hays Foundry & Iron Works 
addition will be erected by the Schuylkill One grinding machine, 4653%, June for a I-story, - x 250-foot addition lhe 
Warehouse Co. Peuckert & Wunder are 18, Washington. construction will be done by the American 
drawing plans. One radial drill, 4655%, June 18, Concrete Steel Co. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—The Industrial Foun- Washington. RIDGEFIELD, PARK, N. J.—The British 
dry & Machine Co. is erecting an addition Three grinding machines and drop American Chemical Co contemplates the 
to its plant, which includes a machine shop, press machine, 46574, June 17, Wash- erection of a 1-story addition to its plant at 
90x 140 feet, metal house and pattern works. ington. this place. L. G. McNab, 42 Vanderbilt 

READING, PA.—Work has been started Schedule numbers, dates of open- avenue, New York, is secretary. 
on a $30,000 enameling shop for the Inter- ing and places of delivery follow BRUNSWICK, MD. ; Cie Cite 6 
national Money Machine Co. the specifications of the tools. Ohio railroad has awarded the general con 

SHARPSVILLE, PA.—yYankee Steel Co., tract for $100,000 round house to Frannie 
of America will have a plant built at Trux- Bros. & Haigley. 
all city, near here, under direetion of Ephrian ee ¥ C= : 

Truxall, 1014 Union bank building, Pitts- machine shop on the site of the Hunger FREDERICKSBI RG, VA.—A 2-story, 64 
burgh, who is president of the company. building. x 100-foot boiler and engine shop will be 
erected by the State normal school E G 

VANDERGRIFT, PA.—Phillips Bros., this CONSTABLE HOOK, N. J.—A $130,000 Heeflin has been awarded the general con 


place, will build a commercial garage and coaling plant will be erected here by the tract. 


Activities in the Central States 





ASHLAND, WIS.—P. V. Rundlett, Ash- school in this city has been awarded to the MADISON, WIS The board of regents 
land, has taken the contract for the erection Hegner Construction Co., Appleton, Wis. of the University of Wisconsin has awarded 
4 o. , * B renera co ac fo 4 “ ( 
of a 2 story brick and concrete warehouse CUDAHY, WIS.—The Ladish Drop Forge the gene ral ntract’ for the erection of the 
building, 50x 120 feet, for the Ashland plant ; ; new $125,000 Cornelius Bradley Memorial 
. ; Co. will build a boiler house, 50 x 60 feet, 
of the Charcoal Iron Co. of America. ‘ : ' Hospital and Infirmary to Dahl-Stedman, 
under direction of Klug & Smith, consulting 011 | ; . Cl arth 
rts T Das . N . : an -umbe *xchange Lit ro Ar \ 
BARABOO, WIS.—The Prothero & M« engineers, Mack block, Milwaukee. The cost umber ¢ nge, ig thur 
Ginnis Auto Co, will build a I-story brick i, estimated at $20,000, including new boilers. Peabody is university architect 
addition to its machine shop and garage. EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The common coun- MARINETTE, WIS Bids are being taken 


BELOIT, WIS.—Fairbanks-Morse & Co.,  ¢ij has decided to engage. an engineer to pre- >y Architect Derrick Hubert, Spies building, 


( H. Morse Jr., president, 900 South Wa- pare plans and estimates of a new steel and Menominee, for the erection of a 2-story 

bash avenue, Chicago, is planning a foundry reinforced concrete viaduct, to consist of brick and concrete factory addition, 30x 130 

to cost $300,000. four 210-foot spans and two 35-foot ap- feet, for the Aerial Cutlery Co. 2 
BURLINGTON, WIS.—The C. E. Reed proaches. Jaeger is manager 

garage and machine shop on Washington KENOSHA, WIS. — The Pittsburgh-Des MENASHA, WIS.—A_ $75,000 plant for 

street is being enlarged by a I1-story brick Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has taken the manufacture of wire looms and wire cloth 


» 5) 2 
addition, 31x92 feet. Matt Rewald is general contract to furnish and erect a steel water will be erected in Menasha by a company 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—The Chippewa tank, mounted on a steel tower, for the Wil- organized by John M. Graef Plans call for 


county board has appropriated $12,000 as its lowbrook Sanatorium, Kenosha, at $4750. two buildings, 110x150 feet, and 42x 150 
share of one-half of the cost of building 13 KENOSHA, WIS. The Macomber & feet, 1-story, of reinforced concrete, steel and 
reinforced concrete and steel highway bridges Whyte Rope Co. is building a 1-story brick brick Contracts will be awarded about 
in five townships this summer. and steel storage building, 60 x 200 feet. June 1. 

CLINTONVILLE, WIS. — The general The work has been let to the Wisconsin MIDDLETON, WIS.—Architects Law & 
contract for the erection of a new high Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. Law, Madison, Wis., are preparing plans for 
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REPEAT ORDERS 


Indicate Satisfaction 


A partial list of repeat 
customers showing 
number of Hughes 
Producers used by 


each. 





Carnegie Steel Co. - 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. - 

New Jersey Zinc Co. - 
National Tube Co. - 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. - 
Indiana Stee! Co. - 

Inland Steel Co. - 

Minnesota Steel Co. - . 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. - ° 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. - 
American Rolling Mill Co. -~ - 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. - 


More than 1000 in use 


Write for Bulletin A-4 


Bulletin A-4 contains considerable information on the 
subject of producer gas and explains the Hughes 
Uniform Feed, Water Cooled Poker, Blowing, Mixing 
and other special features which contribute to its 
splendid performance. A copy is waiting your request. 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MoRGAN Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trapve Review 
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a 2-story brick and concrete high school 
building, 60x 110 feet, costing $50,000. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 


Co. is starting work on a foundry, 50 x 75 
feet. The steel work has 


Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 
MILWAUKEE.—A 


been let to the 


l-story reinforced con- 


crete addition, 60 x 110 feet, will be erected 

by the Richardson-Phenix Co., Reservoir ave- 

nue and Hubbard street. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Cream City Casket 


general contract for a 3- 
story addition, 40 x 94 feet, costing $22,000, 
to Marggraff Bros., 2303 Cold Spring avenue. 
Leiser & Holst, architects 
MILWAUKEE.—The 


awarded 


Co. awarded the 


Steel Cast 
contracts for the 


Cruc.ble 
ing Co. has erec- 
addition at its 


The 


tion of a solid brick foundry 
plant at 612 Clinton 
$10,000. 


street. work will 


cost about 


MILWAUKEE.—Architects E. 
& Sons, 428 Broadway, Milwaukee, are ready 
of a 4-story brick and 


Brielmaier 


for bids for erection 


reinforced concrete hospital building and 
power plant for the Sisters of Mercy at 
Muskegon, Mich. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Pressed Steel Tank 


contract for de- 
l-story brick and 
$12,000, 
Mack 


general 
constructing a 


Co. has awarded the 
signing 
steel galvanizing shop, 
to Kulg & Smith, 
block, Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Pattern & 
Mfg. Co., Thirtieth and streets, Mil- 
waukee, award contracts at once for 

2-story pattern shop and 
58x74 feet, and will install 
equipment. F. A. Drol- 


and 
costing about 


consulting engineers, 


Locust 
will 
construction of a 
storage addition, 
and 
manager. 


new machinery 


shagen is 


NEW LONDON, WIS.—The common coun- 


cil awarded a contract to Victor Thomas to 
erect a 2-story addition, 28x50 and 32x 28 
feet, to the municipal light, power and 
waterworks pumping plant. 

OCONTO, WIS. The Oconto Service Co. 
has engaged Mead & Seastone, hydraulic en- 


Milwaukee, to pre 


State 


plans for a 


gineers, 530 street, 


new concrete dam and im 


pare 





PORTLAND, OREG.—The Pacific Marine 
Iron Works, East Main and Water streets 
will erect a dock, to cost $47,000, at Bel- 
mont and East Water streets. 

CHOWCHILLE, CAL.—-George R. Perry 


has let a contract for a 1-story machine 


shop, 50 x 100 feet, equipped with grinders 
ind machinery to handle automobile and 

tractor construction and repairs. 
HAMILTON CITY, CAL.—John Berlinger 


has secured the contract for the erection of 


a grain elevator for Andrew Kaiser, to cost 
$25,000. 
LOS ANGELES.—C. J. Kuback Co., Mer- 


National bank building, has secured 
the contract for erection of a 5-story building 
for S. W. and H. E. Bixby. 

OAKLAND, CAL. The 


& Shipbuilding Co. has 


chants 


Hanlon Drydock 
undertaken on its 


erection of a 


own account, reStaurant to 
cost $5000; machine shop, $10,000; black 
smith shop, $3500; office addition, $2500; 


$30,000. 
Pacific Oil & 
plant on 


hosp**** $1200, and wharf, 


RICHMOND, CAL. 


starting work on its 


The 
Lead Co. is 
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provements to its hydro-electric plant on the 


Peshtigo 
RACINE, 
taking 


river. 
WIS. 


bids 


-The 


through 


Hamilton-Beach Mig. 
Architect A. L. 
and 
with 


Co. is 
factory 
150 feet, which 
$45,000. 


Flegel for erection of a 3-story 
warehouse addition, 80 x 
cost 


equipment will about 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—A 
administration 
will be erected by 


contral ex- 
costing 
the Citizens 


new 
change and building 
about $65,000 


Telephone exchange. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Jenkins Ma- 
chine Co. contemplates erection of a 2-story 
addition to its plant soon. The new struc- 
ture will be fireproof, and equipped with 
modern machinery. The building will have 
a complete cupola elevator, and cleaning and 


Stuedeman is 


core room equipment. A. G. 
president. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Emil Beet- 
inger will build a new public garage and 
machine shop, 45 x 120 feet. It will cost 
$15,000. 

STURGEON BAY, WIS.—The board of 
public utilities will build a pumping station 
and extend the waterworks system. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Globe Shipbuild 
ing Co., B. C. Cook, president, is preparing 
plans for a l-story machine shop 80 x 19) 
feet. 

TURTLE LAKE, WIS.—Architect W. L 
Alban, Endicott building, St. Paul, is pre 
paring plans for a new high school building, 
costing about $45,000. 

WAUWATOSA, WIS.—The asbestos mill 


operated here by the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., Second and Clybourn streets, Milwau 
kee, is being enlarged by the erection of a 
one-story addition, 60 x 140 feet. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The Universal Ma 
chinery Co., E. C. Devin, president, 784 
Thirtieth street, will build a plant costing 
$250,000. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The Pressed Steel 
Tank Co., R. H. Hackney, president, con- 
templates building a 1-story addition to its 


building and additions to its. galva- 


$35,000. 


finishing 
nizing shop, to 


Richmond 


the deep water frontage on the 


Belt railway. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—The Engineer Office, 
U. S. A., 405 Customs House, is asking for 


bids for steel rails and accessories. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The Pacific Coast 
Boiler Works, 235 Main street, was recently 
damaged by fire with a loss of $15,000 to 
the buildings id an undetermined damage 


to machinery and equipment. 


SAN 


Transportation 


FRANCISCO. 

Co., Oakland, 
granted permission by the state railroad com- 
8- block track 


The Emergency 


Cal., has been 


mission to build an single line 


on Chestnut street. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Spencer Kellogg 


& Sons Linseed Oil Co., Monadnock build 
ing, has obtained property in Oakland, Cal., 
upon which erection of a large plant is 
planned. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Lindgren Co., 
Monadnock building, has secured the contract 
for the construction of several brick and 
steel buildings for the California-Hawaiian 


own the Pacific Coast 


1918 


June 13, 


WEST ALLIS, WIS The F..A. Gardner 
Machine Works, Seventy-fifth and National 
avenues, recéntly purchased by Menningsen 
& Karth, will be enlarged by the erection of 


a two-story brick addition, 50 x 85 feet 


DETROIT.—The Burroughs Adding Ma- 


chine Co. is having plans prepared for a 
5-story plant, 66 x 472 feet, costing $750,000, 
DETROIT.—The Douglas & Lamoson Ma 


build a 4-story addition, 76 x 


$20,000 


chine Co. will 


80 feet, to 


cost 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH The Accounting 
Machine Co, is erecting a 2-story brick, 50x 
175-foot factory building Contracts for most 
of the equipment have been let John J 
Harris is president and general manager 

PONTIAC, MICH The Wilson Foundry 
& Machine Co., C. B. Wilson, general mana- 
ger, will build a 1-story machine shop addi 
tion, 41 x 169 feet 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The General Motors 
Co. is having plans prepared for gray iron 


foundry. W. B. Durant, Flint, Mich., is 


president. 


CHICAGO.—The Henry Lindahl Machine 
Co., 954 West Lake street, will build a 3 
story machine shop, 50 x 50 feet, to cost 
$18,000. 

CHICAGO.—William H. Vallas, 2855 West 
Lake street, will build a sheet metal shop on 
Sacramento avenue near West Lake street, to 


cost $20,000 


JACKSONVILLE, ILI he 
Reduction Co. 


Jacksonville 


will make extensive improve- 


ments at its plant. 

LAKE FOREST, ILL.—Lake Forest will 
build an addition to its waterworks plant, 
50 x 180 feet, and a chemical building, 33 x 
48 feet, to cost $175,000. 

CONNERSVILLE, IND The Indiana 
Lamp Co., F. M Ansted, manager, will 
build a 1-story addition, 120 x 1000 feet, to 
cost $50,000. 


CINCINNATI.—The General Briquetting 


Co., Chicago, has leased a building from the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., and is installing 
machinery to make briquettes from cast 


borings 





Sugar Co. at Crockett, Cal Estimated cost 


is $200,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Union Construc 
tion Co., 604 Mission street, is taking figures 
for the construction of a I1-story, mill con 
structed or steel frame plate shop, 90 x 380 
feet R S. Henningsen, Security Bank 
building, Oakland, Cal., is the engineer 

SAN FRANCISCO Under an under 
standing reached between the city authorities 
and representatives of the Emergency Fleet 


corporation, the government is to supply the 


necessary money and materials and pay for 


the building of an extension of the municipal 
yards at 


take it 


railway to the shipbuilding 
Point, the 


over at the 


street 


Hunters city agreeing to 


conclusion of the war. 


SAN PEDRO, CAL.—F. W 


573 Seventh street, secured the 


( olegrove, 
contract for 


the erection of a corrugated-iron cannery 


building for the Seacoast Canning Co 


SANTA ANA, CAL Bond issues of $38, 
500 for construction of Main street bridge 
and $7700 for construction of Flower street 


bridge have been voted 
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IRON ORE 


Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range Bessemer, 55 WORF .é0s cet $5.95 
Mesabi Besemeer, SS WOR... cccccsece 5.70 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron...... 5.20 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% iron......... 5.05 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 
Steel bars, Chicago......... 4.10c 
Steel bars, Cleveland....... 4.035¢ 
Sees BOGE, BOE Rsiscccccce 4.085c 
Steel bars, Philadelphia..... 4.10c 
Steel bars, New York...... 4.095¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis........ 4.17¢c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085c 
Steet bere, St: Paul... .cccee 4.22c 
Steel bars, Buffalo.......... 4.05¢ 
[Iron bars, Buffalo.......... 4.65c 
Iron bars, Chicago......... 4.10c 
Iron bars, Cleveland........ 3.985c 
Iron bars, Detroit.......... 4.75¢ 
Iron bars, St. Louwis........ 4.17¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia...... 4.50c 
Iron bars, Pe “M@GMs dese 4.659c 
Shapes, Chicago ........... 4.20c 
SOE, “BOOMER scoccccdeces 4.185c 
Beemee, Bt. LOGS. occccccece 4.27¢ 
i Pin. cocccedsecce 4.32¢ 
Shapes, New York.......... 4.195¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland ......... 4.135¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ....... 4.20c 
Ee os wwececcece 4.15¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ......... 4.185¢c 
i] DD“ ccoccsccaces 4.40c 
PE LEED coccvcevsces 4.45¢ 
DT,  <ccnceeuseceé 4.435¢ 
TTT 4.52¢ 
Es cen bececees 4.57¢ 
PEG, SOO ~ BOG Beccccesccce 4.445c 
WeeeOR, EROUUEN ccccccccce 4.385c 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ 4.45c 
Plates, Cincinnati ......... 4.435¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chi. 5.45¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, C'eve. 5.385¢ 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo... 5.40c 
No. 10 blue anl., sheets, St. L. 5.52¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 5.435¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.57¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sh., Detroit 5.435¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo.. 6.45¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleve.. 6.385¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cinci.. 5.45¢ 
No. 28 black, Detroit....... 6.435¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L.. 6.52¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 6.57¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo... 7.70c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleve.. 7.635¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cinci... 6.635¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit. . 7.685c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L.. 7.77¢ 
Hoops, Cleveland .......... 4.885c 
Ps Se wvunceedivdeecs 4.935c 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


(Prices in Gross Tons) 
STEEL WORKS USE 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati. ..$22.50 to 23.00 


Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh.. 22.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland... 23.50 to 24.25 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo..... 24.00 to 25.00 


Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chg. 24.50 to 25.50 
Boiler plate, cut No. 1, St. L. 25.50 to 26.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L. 28.50 to 29.00 


Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo. 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts... 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 30.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo.. 29.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Cleveland 29.00 


Heavy melting steel, Cinci.. 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, cast. Pa. 28.00 to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, a. Bes 

Heavy melting steel, St. L. 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Birming. 23.00 to 24.50 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Cleve. 28.50 to 29.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Pitts. 26.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Chgo. 26.00 to 9 = 
Knuckles, couplers, Chgo.... 

Knuckles, coup., St. Louis.. 32.50 to ty rt 


Low phos. steel, Buffalo.... 37.50 
T.ow phos. steel, Pittsburgh. . 39.00 
Low phos. crops eastern Pa. 39.00 
Low phos. guaranteed E. Pa 36.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago.... 29.00 


Shoveling steel, St. Louis... 26.50 to 27.00 
en, Cee, spcorcbidaere 34.00 
Steel rails, short, Chicago... 34.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland. . 34.00 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis. 30.75 to 31.25 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham. 24.00 to 24.50 








Stove plate, Chgo........... 25.50 to 26.50 
Stove plate, Cincinnati..... 20.50 to 21.00 
Stove plate, St. Louwis...... 22.50 to 23.00 





Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Stove plate, N. J. points.... 24.75 
Stove plate, Birmingham.... 20.00 to 21.50 
Stove plate, Buffalo......... 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate, eastern Pa..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate, Cleveland...... 25.00 to 25.50 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh..... 22.00 
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Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
$1. 


PEE sb aunetecsscecssoseces 10 
DE, Bis Beccesusceccoccscee Mae 
Dh) do preteen caus ones veenes 3.70 
Philadelphia ..ccccccccccccccces 3.30 
PEE, “Sad deep ewe cccsceceue 1.10 
ED (dese cekceg ees ansaeusué 3.70 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 
Buffalo to: 
Albany, N. Y... cereale $1.40 
New England (rail)............ 3.10 


New York and Brooklyn (rail).. 3.10 
Virginia furnaces to: 

Philadelphia El ET eT eee $3.27 

New Bm@iGG .cccccccccccccoss 3.77 

Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark.. 3.52 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 


DE a Bac en eesedoacescoceces 6.00 
DE sccasesevccoscesucede 2.90 
SE. Sesedecwessocesuspenese 4.00 
pet nucceeweeeeoos tee 4.00 
i i, casececesesessss 2.65 
Minneapolis, i, Weiiidussesveoae 5.85 
New York (r. and w.).....ese. 6.00 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)........ 5.25 
OT 0056 dwteetoses 040606 4.90 
Pn We sca cccnesceaeeses 2.75 
Pe E dcncdesacdsenesecoesne 3.40 
Chicago to: 
DTM scpesocecescvecsece $2.80 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 2.00 
ES ee .50 
DC ocingeine nhnaeeaes we 1.15 
'. Ligeedoiabuseseooeeecees 3.58 
De hide rindanedeaenesees 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
DY  usaececoecsesesveseocuss $3.00 
SED . wcbcdesc cacesececcnes 1.40 
ode ntentaaveeresbus’ 1.90 
Dt Shs tiene 66 acepeeesebs 2.10 
PD sssenscachensecoede 1.80 
Minneapolis, St. Pauwl........... 4.54 
Duluth, Minn., to: 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... $1.25 
Mayville, Wis.: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ........... $1.75 


Freight Rates, Finished Material 


Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 


8 Serre 19.5 cents 
Es er Pe 18.5 cents 
ishaseges<etedse@ecce 21.5 cents 
Dt) cts seek aebdeséace 6 17.0 cents 
i * sse¢éiiheeedesee 18.0 cents 
GEE 05.00 chenbeadee ses 13.5 cents 
CT i c0dee baedtneccoe 18.5 cents 
CET, .chenerebtae waeee ces 21.5 cents 
0 EEE ee 18.5 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul.. 39.5 cents 
SET Leah esuhes 645600064 82.5 cents 
ie WN. cesewebnavectad 27.0 cents 
CO ET eee 30.7 cents 
ar re 45.0 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)..... $1.00 

Pacific coast (tin plate).... 1.00 











IRON MILL USE 


Angle bars, iron, Chgo..... 39 


Angle bars, steel, St. Louis. 30.50 to 30.5 


Angle splice bars, St. Louis 


ES PE eee ae 37.50 to 38.00 


Arch bars, transoms, Chgo. 44.00 to 45 
Arch bars and transoms, St 


LGU A as étend Cebcadenotee 45.00 to 45.5 


Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland. 29.00 to 30 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo. 29.00 to 30. 
Busheling, No. 2, Buffalo. 21.00 to 23. 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh 32. 


Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati. 25.00 to 25.: 


Busheling, No. 1, Chgo..... 29.00 to 29 
Busheling, No. 2, Chgo..... 19.00 to 20.6 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis. 28.00 to 28.50 
Cast borings, New York.... 16.50 to 17.50 
Cast borings, eastern Pa.... 19.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo....... 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast, borings, Cleveland..... 18.25 to 18.50 
Cast borings, Cincinnati.... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh... . 19.00 
Cast borings, Birmingham. . 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast borings, Chgo.. coos Baan 00 ta 
Cast borings, St. Louis..... 16.50 te 17.00 
City wrought, long, N. Y... 31.00 


Cut forge, Chgo.. ia. Sao 31.50 
Forge flashings, small, Cleve. 27.00 to 27.50 
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Forge flashings, large, Cleve. 27.00 to 27.50 
Forge No. 1, eastern Pa.... 26.50 to 27.50 


Grate bars, Buffalo......... 24.50 to 25. 00 
Grate bars, Cleveland y Oto 2 
Grate bars, N. J. points. 2 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh...... 46.50 
Iron axles, Cincinnati $3.50 to 44.0 
Iron axles, Cleveland....... 46.50 
Iron axles, Chicago......... 46.50 
Iron axles, eastern Pa...... 46.50 
Iron axles, St. Louis........ 46.00 to 46.50 
[ron axles, Buffalo.......... 45.00 to 47.00 
Iron rails, Chicago. 39.0 - 
Se Cee: Cc ccsacencs 36.00 to 37.00 € 
Iron rails, Cincinnati 34.00 to 35.0 = 
Iron rails, St. Le 37 to 3 
[ron rails, Cleveland a eS 34.00 
Machine turnings, Cincinnati 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine turnings, Cleve 7 
Machine turnings, Buffalo... 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine turnings, N. Y.. 16.00 to 16 
Machine turnings, Pitts..... 18.00 to 19. 
Machine turnings, east. Pa 19.04 
Machine turnings, Birming 16.50 to 17.0 
Machine turnings, Chicag 17.75 to 18 
Machine shop turnings, St. L. 17.50 to 18.0 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland... 24.50 to 25.50 
Pipes and flues, Chicago . 26.50 to 27.00 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis 26.25 to 26.75 
R. R. mch. cast, No. 1, Buff 34.00 
RK. R. wret. No. 1, Buffalo. 34.00 
R. R. wret., No. 1, east Pa 34.00 
Railroad wrgt., No. 1 Cinci.. 33.50 to 34.00 
Railroad wret., No. 1, Cleve. 34.00 
R. wrought, No. 1, Pitts 34.00 


Railroad wret., No. 2, Chgo. 31.00 to 31.50 
Railroad wr’ght, No. 1, Chgo. 33.50 to 34.00 
R. R. wret. No. 1, Birming 4.00 to 25.5 
No. 1 yard wrought East Pa 33.00 


No 1 bhusheling wret.. E. Pa. 31.00 7 
Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh.. 34.00 
Railroad wret., No. 1, St. L. 33.00 to 35.50 
Railroad wret., No 32 00 to 325 


Wrought pipe, Buffalo ... 27.00 to 28.00 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa 33.1 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, east- 





ern Pa pes boakbshe chbepe 29.00 5 
IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
Axle turnings, Cleveland... $24.06 
Axle turnings, Buffalo...... 24.00 
Heayy axle turn’gs, E. Pa.. 24.00 
Heavy axle turnings, Pitts 4.0 
Shafting, New York........ 35.50 
Shafting, eastern Pa........ 39.00 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh.. 4A 50 
Steel car axles, parennpeneae 30.00 to 32.00 
Steel car axles, New York. 43.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo..... 44.00 to 46.00 
Steel car axles, Cleveland... 44.00 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa.. 46.50 
Steel car axles, Chgo....... 46.50 
Shafting, St. Lonis ~+.~ 36.59 to 37.90 


Steel car axles, St. Louis... 46. 00 to 46.50 


IRON FOUNDRY USE 


Car wheels, (iron), Pitts.... $29.00 
Car wheels, (steel), Pitts... 34.00 to 35.00 
Car wheels, eastern Pa...... 29.00 
Car wheels, Buffalo......... 29.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........ 29.00 
Car wheels, St. Louis...... 28.50 to 29.00 
Car wheels, Birmingham ito f 
Car wheels, Cleveland....... 30.00 
Tram car wheels, Birming.. 21.50 to 24.00 
Cast, No. 1, Birmingham 12.50 to 23 
Cast, No. 1, cupola east. Pa 34.1 
Cast No. 1, Cleveland 41.00 to 31 
Cast, No 1, Cincinnati 21 SN to 276 


Cast, 1, heavy, N. J. points 32 25 to 32.75 
Cast, 1, machy., N. J. points 32.50 to 32.75 


Cast, No. 1, Chicago....... 30.50 to 31.00 
Cast, No . 1, Pittsburgh..... 32.50 to 33.00 
Cet a 1 St Lonis a 75% 7.25 
Malleable, Cincinnati ...... 30.00 to 34.00 
Malleable, Cleveland ....... 30.00 to 34.00 
Malleable, CO Ea 29.00 to 34.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Malleable, east. Pa......... 29.00 


Mo-lleshle, cuvola. Ect Pa 2200 
Malleahle railroad. Chgo oe . 
Malleable, agricultural, Chg 17 
Malleahle railrocd. St. Loris 28 80 te 20.1 


Malleable agricultural, St. L. 27.25 to 27. 75 
MISCELLANEOUS USES 


LTR A AAT A: SRE PARE CGI TREN Wie” Rail A MS! 













Roilee punchines Chgo 35.00 to *8 SF 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Pitts. 34.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo. , 34.00 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 34.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L. 33.50 to 34.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve 34.00 
Rerolling rails. long. Birm.. a. 50 to 38.50 
Locomotive tires, Chgo to 44.0 


Locomotive tires, St. " Louis. 40. 50 to 41.00 




















